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PREFACE 


The following pages are an extract from the complete dissertation 
presented to the Faculty of the School of Sacred Theology of the 
Catholic University of America. Copies of the complete dissertation 
are on file for consultation in the John K. Mullen Library of the 
same university. In this extract will be found the Introduction to 
the dissertation wherein are set forth the author’s reasons for 
undertaking this particular study, the value he hopes it may have 
as an incentive to further work in the field, and an outline of the 
points considered. Summaries are given of Chapters I, II, III. 
Chapter IV is given in its entirety. This last chapter has been 
chosen for complete publication because in it is presented an 
account of the Puritan’s practical religious life which in turn was 
only the outcome of the speculative doctrines set forth in the pre- 
ceding chapters. It supplies, the author believes, the solutions to 
the difficulties raised in the Introduction by bringing out the full 
meaning and application of the Puritan’s conception of his nature 
and destiny. A few concluding pages are then added in order to 
round out the extract. Finally, the complete bibliography is given. 

The author’s gratitude is expressed first of all to those in his 
own community who have made the work possible by providing him 
with the time and the means needed to carry it through. Other 
than these he is indebted primarily to Dr. Hardin Craig to whose 
inspiration the work is basically due. It was Dr. Craig’s interest 
and sympathy during the author’s all too brief association with 
him at Stanford University in 1941 that furnished the encourage- 
ment and perserverance necessary for its completion. 

A deep debt of gratitude is likewise owed to the professors of 
the School of Sacred Theology of the Catholic University of 
America. They encouraged the author in his choice of subject and 
gave him full liberty and expert advice in its pursuit. This is 
particularly true of the Reverend Dr. Pascal P. Parente who 
directed the work, of the Reverend Dr. Joseph B. Collins, S.S., who 
kindly consented to read it and from his fund of knowledge of 
the Elizabethan period had many wise and helpful suggestions to 
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offer, and of the Reverend Dr. John P. Weisengoff who proved not 
only a sympathetic and helpful reader but also an able critic and 
interested friend throughout its composition. 

The labors of others are too numerous to acknowledge in detail. 
The most helpful have been noted in the bibliography and in the 
footnotes. Institutions and their staffs have been without exception 
most kind and gracious. Especially is this true of the Library of 
the Union Theological Seminary in New York City and of the 
Folger Shakespearean Library in Washington, D.C. A special note 
of thanks is gratefully given to the Reverend Dr. L. O. Forqueran 
of the too little known Library of the Maryland Episcopal Diocese. 
His kindness saved the author many hours of travel and of labor 
by making available to him the library’s surprisingly large col- 
lection of Short Title Catalogue books and particularly the works 
of William Perkins. 

Specific acknowledgment is made to the following University 
Libraries for the use of the unpublished dissertations listed in the 
bibliography: The Library of the University of Chicago, The 
Library of the University of Illinois, and the Library of Cornell 
University. 


21 November, 1947 
Old Saint Mary’s 
Baltimore, Md. 


INTRODUCTION 
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At the basis of every system of human thought and action lies 
a particular conception, assumed or defined, of the nature and 
destiny of man. Philosophy and theology in their separate spheres, 
or jointly as in the Scholastic Theology of the Catholic Church, 
explicitly define this conception and build their system of thought 
and action upon it. Politics, economics, sociology, education, even 
entertainment, though they might sometimes scoff at the suggestion, 
are nevertheless fully as dependent upon a fundamental conception 
. of the whys and wherefores of human action as are the more frank 
and less sophisticated sciences. It may be that only rarely sciences 
or modes of thought and action divorced from philosophy and 
theology are called upon to give an account of their fundamental 
assumptions or premises, but those rare occasions all the more 
emphasize the truth of the contention that what man is and 
whither he is heading are questions personal and vital to every 
man and every group of men, and that upon the answers given to 
those questions and upon the firmness to which those answers are 
adhered does a man or a society or a nation or an assembly of 
nations build its system of thought and conduct. 

What is so often called “The American Way of Life” is no 
exception to this universal law. Ordinarily the course of American 
history has run smoothly, and when it has so run the dependence of 
the American way upon fundamental conceptions has been lost 
sight of. But on those thankfully few occasions when the validity 
of that way has been challenged by internal stress or threatened 
by external storm, recourse has been had to the basis of national 
thought and behavior. It is then that the importance of the 
individual’s life and rights has been reassessed and _ restated 
privately and publicly from the Bill of Rights through the Em- 
ancipation Proclamation to the Four Freedoms and the late 
lamented Atlantic Charter. And the importance of the individual’s 
life and rights is merely a corollary of what his nature and destiny 
are held to be, for his nature and his destiny give him what life 
and what rights he possesses. 
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Now the American way of life is admittedly a complex pheno- 
menon. Many streams of thought and many codes of conduct have 
united to form this intangible way referred to as American. Some 
of these systems were valid, others not; some of these codes 
obligatory by Divine or Natural law, others by man-made law or 
customs, and still others not obligatory at all since they were 
founded on no law of God or Nature or man but upon an ignorance 
or misunderstanding of these laws. An exposition and appraisal 
of them ali are manifestly beyond the scope of a single work, and 
certainly beyond the scope of this one. Consequently, the interest 
of this dissertation is not in all these contributing systems and 
codes, but in one only, and even'in that one the interest is not in . 
its validity but in its content alone. 

That one, the Puritan system and code, is chosen because it was, 
if not the first historically, certainly the most influential in forming 
the basic concepts and guiding the public actions of young America. 
Culturally it formed the minds and directed the actions of the 
first families of America; politically its influence was written into 
law and to some extent still holds sway in the Blue Laws of parts 
of the country; economically it set the standard of individual 
success and personal wealth as the mark of divine favor and this 
standard in great measure is still the social index to the country. 
Its ideals and its deficiences were sowed far afield in the early 
literature of America and have extended their influence far beyond 
the geographical, the numerical, and the chronological limitations 
of Puritanism. 

By a strange prank of history, however, due in some measure to 
ignorance, but in some measure to what appears to be a refusal on 
the part of some scholars to examine the facts, and in some measure 
also, it must be confessed, to the failure of the better informed to 
instruct the ignorant and to correct the erring, the least desirable 
and most objectionable consequences of this Puritan influence have 
been accepted as the effects of another system to which Puritanism 
was violently and actively opposed, namely, that of the Medieval 
Church. In classroom and in book the Catholic Church is held to be 
the originator and teacher of that conception of man which is 
Calvinistic in origin and Puritan in American application and 
dissemination and not Catholic in any way, but which entered 
American thought and life from England by way of New England. 
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Some examples may illustrate this point. A few years back—in 
March of 1940—the author was invited to an English Conference 
at a west coast college. A paper was read on Rousseau’s Emile 
during the course of which it was dogmatically stated that Rous- 
seau’s doctrine of the natural goodness of man was a reaction 
against Medievalism and the Church’s doctrine of Original Sin. 
That doctrine, it was said, taught the inherent evilness of human 
nature. Upon being questioned the student granted that the Church 
in mind was the Catholic Church. Perhaps the confusion of such 
basic historical facts as this is to be looked for in students and 
the hope held out that after proper enlightenment the error will 
be corrected. But that hope is rather dampened when the same 
confusion is found on the other side of the desk and is later given 
permanence in book form, particularly so when the period in ques- 
tion is the Elizabethan period and the matter under discussion 
is the very one of the nature of man. Reference is being made to 
the Lowell Lectures of Theodore Spencer, later published under the 
title Shakespeare and the Nature of Man, in which this confusion 
vitiates any worth that the work might otherwise have, and which 
helps to perpetuate that strange prank of history mentioned earlier. 
On page 23 of the book Calvin is quoted in support of what is 
later called on page 28 “the inherited, the universally accepted 
Christian view of man and his universe.” Again on page 27 the use 
made by Gascoigne of the De Contemptu Mundt, unrecognized at 
the time as the work of Innocent III, is made the basis for identify- 
ing the Medieval and the Reformed concept of human nature. Mr. 
Spencer falls into the error of identifying really different concepts 
because of a similarity, or even an indentity, of words. 

It is the prevalence of this confusion which has led the author 
to his search into the Elizabethan Puritan’s theology. His interest 
has long been in the Elizabethan background, for there he is 
convinced will be found not only the final phase of true medievalism 
but more important the main springs from which have flowed the 
predominant streams of British and American thought and action. 
The two are too easily confused. The final display of a fading 
civilization and the timid advances of a new must almost necessarily 
be expressed in the same words. And the unwary are likely to 
confuse this nominal identity for an identity of reality. 
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Too much neglected or too slightingly treated in this period 
has been the Puritan’s theological thought. The more readily seen 
and more easily heard opposition of the Puritan to the government 
and to the Establishment has so overshadowed the basically more 
important aspect of Puritan theology that it is common to have 
the Elizabethan Puritan held up as a man to whom theology 
meant little or nothing so long as he could have his way in church 
government and so long as he could dispense with clerical garb 
and Romish ceremonies. This may apply in some just measure to 
the Jacobean and Caroline Puritan but certainly not to the Eliza- 
bethan. He was a man guided primarily by theology and his 
theology was centered on the nature and destiny of fallen man. 
That he did not always treat this theology in elaborate and recondite 
treatises is no argument that he did not think of it or that it did 
not form the basis of his daily action. That he did so think and 
so act is sufficiently clear from the number of sermons, guides, and 
spiritual examens that have been preserved. 

These works did not make the public clamor nor athens the 
attention of the future historian which the controversial tracts 
against the Establishment and the government made and attracted. 
Yet their popularity and influence can be guaged from the number 
of editions through which they passed. The Short Title Catalogue 
bears ample witness to the demand for the works of such men as 
Dod, Dent, Downame, Greenham, Rogers, and Perkins. These men 
and their doctrine formed the nucleus of that moderate Puritan 
party which while laboring for a reformed church remained within 
the Established Church and sought by word and example to bring 
men to a realization of their personal need of reform. They made 
less noise and reserved less space in future accounts of Puritanism 
than did their more radical and more vociferous brethren who 
seemed to invite conflict with the authorities and to welcome suffer- 
ing. This radical element has given its reputation to the entire 
Puritan movement with the result that the whole of Puritanism has 
been judged to be of this complextion. It was only after the dismal 
failure of the Hampton Court Conference in 1604 that the adherents 
of this group of moderate Puritans despaired of reformation from 
within the Establishment and branched forth into Separatist 
movements some of which eventually made their way to Massachu- 
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setts. During Elizabeth’s reign master and pupil from Chaderton 
to Perkins remained almost to a man within the church and sought 
reformation therein while constantly teaching and inculcating 
personal reformation. 

Undoubtedly the greatest light of the Puritan group was William 
Perkins. His life as well as his teachings mark him as the typical 
moderate Elizabethan Puritan. Born in 1558 and dying in 1602 
he spans almost completely the Elizabethan Age. A student of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, very likely under Chaderton, and later 
a fellow of the same Christ’s, he spent his entire career in this 
cradle of Puritanism. His life was cast most perfectly in the mould 
that was to form the framework of the typical Puritan biography 
of the future. Despite the advantages offered him at Christ’s, he 
was for a time insensible to the grace of God. Reckless, profane, 
drunken, he bore all the external marks of the reprobate until his 
sudden conversion by the overpowering grace of God, come to him 
through the agency of a child to whom he was pointed out as 
“drunken Perkins.” Converted he became not only the model 
student but later the model preacher as well. As a fellow of Christ’s 
and lecturer of Great Saint Andrew’s in Cambridge he exerted a 
profound influence both personally and doctrinally on those men 
who were to occupy the pulpits of England. In the flush of youth 
he had a hand in the ceremonial controversies, but after having 
been forced to qualify and recall some of his restrictions before 
the vice-chancellor and some of the heads of the university, he was 
thereafter more guarded in his language and action. Though sus- 
pect all his life he managed to keep out of serious trouble and 
was finally buried with honor in Great Saint Andrew’s at the 
expense of his college. 

His reputation as a teacher and preacher was unrivalled. He was 
the admitted theologian of the party and though he seems to have 
been capable of great profundity as his Golden Chain and his 
Exposition of the Creed and other theological works testify, he 
limited himself generally to popular treatises and sermons, but 
these too were ordered logically and expressed consecutively. His 
works, especially the more theological ones, form what is the 
nearest approach there is to a Summa Theologica Puritanica. 
Though less thorough and less comprehensive than the Summa of 
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Saint Thomas Aquinas, they are nevertheless a safe guide to and 
a sound exposition of Puritan theological thought in Elizabeth’s 
reign. How exact his exposition is can be judged by its agreement 
with the later official symbol of Puritanism, the Westminster 
Confession of Faith. He balanced the claims of the Old Faith 
against those of the New, he sifted through what earlier contro- 
versies there had been within his own party, and became not only the 
spokesman for the learned among the Puritans but also the voice 
which carried that learning to the masses in an ordered yet a simple 
and understandable form. 

This man has been chosen as the chief expositor of Puritan 
theology. Wherever possible, and that is most of the time, his own 
words have been used. Confirmation of his teaching may be found 
in the works of his contemporaries as well as in those of his pre- 
decessors and disciples listed in the bibliography and referred to in 
the notes. However, in this study Perkins has been used almost 
exclusively because he is the least verbose and the better ordered 
of the many men consulted. At times he has been quoted quite at 
length in order to preserve the flavor of his thought and the dis- 
tinctiveness of his style. Reference to other men. and their works 
has been limited so as not to make entirely overburdensome the 
already heavily laden footnotes and quotations. But it can not be 
stressed too strongly that what is presented as the Puritan doctrine 
of the nature and destiny of fallen man is exactly that and not 
merely a summary of what Perkins as an individual thought and 
taught. He is merely for the modern day what he was for the 
Elizabethan period, the outstanding spokesman and exponent of 
Puritan thought and doctrine. 

The presentation of Puritan thought takes in the complete dis- 
sertation the following form. Chapter I examines the origin and 
the meaning of Puritanism. The examination into the origin of 
Puritanism entails a brief historical account of the movement 
from its inception through the reign of Elizabeth to the Hampton 
Court Conference of 1604. This brief account is based in great 
measure upon Book I of Knappen’s laudable work Tudor Puri- 
tanism, but is in no way entirely dependent upon it as will be 
evidenced by the footnotes and the bibliography. The study of 
the meaning of Puritanism is so far as can be determined an 
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original approach to this complex subject, though it will be recog- 
nized that the method used and the ideas upon which it is based 
are as old as is scientific research. Its purpose is to suggest some 
thoughts for further study and analysis of this intriguing and 
intricate topic and a possible solution of the cloudy conceptions 
still prevalent about the Puritan’s theology. Experience shows that 
scholars recognize the need for a thorough examination into this 
point, but no one as yet to the author’s knowledge has attempted it. 

Chapter II is concerned with the Puritan conception of the 
nature of fallen man. But since some idea of what man lost by the 
Fall is necessary for a full appreciation of his later degradation, 
some few preliminary pages are devoted to man’s nature in the 
state of innocence. A description of the Fall follows with a 
treatment of the difficulties it raises in regard to God’s foreknowl- 
edge, His decrees, and man’s freedom, together with the solutions 
offered to these difficulties in determining the causes of the Fall. 
The effects of the Fall are then described with particular attention 
given to Original Sin, its nature and its effects. This chapter 
closes with an account of the corollaries of the doctrine. 

Chapter III takes up the destiny of fallen man, which to the 
Puritan meant Predestination. After a few words about its im- 
portance to the Puritan, predestination is defined and its parts 
considered. Election and reprobation are examined in detail and 
according to substantially the same plan: first, the decree of God 
establishing each, and secondly, the execution of that decree. In 
this latter section are considered the foundation, the means and the 
process whereby the respective decrees are made effective to either 
glorification or damnation. 

Chapter IV, printed entirely in this extract, attempts to describe 
these doctrinces in the practical and not the logical life of the 
average moderate Puritan. It is pointed out that in personal 
application the Puritan ignored some of the less attractive parts of 
his theology, and, consequently, concentrated in his own personal 
life almost exclusively on election rather than on reprobation with 
the result that his religious life became more a psychology of 
regeneration than a study of the admittedly unsearchable decrees 
and actions of God. His interest, then, was not so much in having 
the foundations of his religion proved as in having them explained 
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and their practical value outlined in infinite detail. Hence it was 
that most Puritan preachers devoted most of their work to analyzing 
the progress of the elect from Vocation through Justification and 
Santification to Glorification with the practical tests and rules 
whereby anyone could at any stated time determine his own stand- 
ing on the pathway to Heaven. 

A brief conclusion tries to draw together the results of this 
study of the Puritan’s theology and to assess its value for determin- 
ing the Puritan Spirit, his so-called religious temper and moral 
force. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER I 


The Origin of Puritanism: Considerations not only of religion, 
but of politics as well, must be taken into account when the Puritan 
or Puritanism is mentioned. It is not enough to label a man a 
Puritan or his point of view Puritanical in order to indicate clearly 
his position in history whether secular or religious; the particular 
shade of his opinion must be set forth with some attempt to deter- 
mine specifically his party affiliations. As clearly as possible an 
endeavor must be made to define his geographical, chronological, 
and ideological place in that many-sided phenomenon known to 
history as Puritanism. In this dissertation Puritanism is limited 
geographically to England. Any mention of other parts of the 
British Isles or of other cities and countries is merely to clarify the 
situation in England. Chronologically there is likewise a very 
definite limitation to the reign of Elizabeth, though it is admitted 
that factors at work during the preceding reigns of Henry VIII, 
Edward VI, and particularly of Mary Tudor had at least influenc- 
ing, if not formative, effect on the Puritanism of Elizabethan 
England. The fortunes of Puritanism are traced through the 
various stages of the reign of Elizabeth: its early promise during 
the first five years of the reign from 1558 to 1563; the setbacks 
of the next five years; its recuperation and advance from 1568 to 
1573; its temporary check during 1573 and 1574; its external 
success from 1575 until 1585; its spasmodic efforts through the 
rest of the century until its final collapse at the Hampton Court 
Conference of 1604. 


The Meaning of Puritamsm: Puritanism has many meanings 
often depending on the point of view of the particular author 
defining it. There is a Ceremonial Puritanism, a Presbyterian 
Puritanism, a Separatist Puritanism, and a Political Puritanism. 
Underlying all its manifestations, however, there is an identity of 
genus, a Puritan Spirit. It is a religious movement the original 
purpose of which was mainly ecclesiastical but with a moralistic 
strain. Later the emphasis was shifted from the ecclesiastical to 
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the moralistic, and it is this ethical motif which has become the 
identifying note of Puritanism. It is not enough, however, to 
define Puritanism as “a religious movement primarily ethical,” 
or as “a religious temper and a moral force,” and to ignore the 
theological basis of this temper and force, for all religious tempers 
and moral forces must be founded ultimately on a definite con-— 
ception of the nature and destiny of man. An understanding, then, 
of the Puritan’s conception of fallen human nature struggling 
towards a destiny shrouded in the secret and unsearchable decrees 
of an omnipotent and offended God is necessary for an understand- 
ing of his morality or his ethicism. His great moral effort stemmed 
not from the belief that his nature could attain goodness but from 
the certainty that it could not. What his vitiated nature was and 
how it could come to redemption and finally glorification supply 
the theological basis for the Puritan Spirit. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER II 


The State of Innocence: Man came from the hand of his Creator 
endowed with all the perfections of nature and of grace. In the 
natural order he possessed what is generally understood in Scho- 
lastic thought as the integrity of nature, namely, the possession of 
the preternatural gifts of immunity from ignorance, concupiscence, 
pain, and death; in the supernatural order he was created in 
“God’s image” which rendered him righteous and holy with the 
righteousness and holiness of God Himself. 


The Fall of Man: By Adam’s sin was destroyed this image of 
God not only in himself but in all men. Likewise because of this 
sin human nature as a whole was deprived of. the preternatural gifts 
and so vitiated even in its natural endowments that “every man 
is by nature dead . . . having in him the seed of all sins.” The 
difficulties involved in the Fall concern the reconciliation of God’s 
foreknowledge with His eternal and immutable decrees and with 
the freedom of man. Upon such a reconciliation depend not only 
the omnipotence of God and His complete independence from the 
action of creatures but also His justice in relation to the respon- 
sibility of man in these actions. The solution to the first difficulty 
is that although God foresees what will happen yet this foreknowl- 
edge is in no way responsible for His decrees. God’s decreeing 
future actions, even sinful actions, does not impair His justice nor 
reduce man’s responsibility for them, since His necessary decrees 
do not abolish the nature of secondary causes but merely order and 
dispose those causes in their actions. Adam’s will, consequently, 
remained free and he must assume full responsibility for his Fall. 
Objections against this point of view are due to a misunderstand- 
ing of the nature of man’s freedom in the state of innocence. 
Though the will of man was created in goodness with the liberty 
of grace, it was not created immutably so, but had within itself the 
possibility of choosing evil. Man, then, is fully responsible for the 
Fall and God can in no way be considered its cause, though it 
must not be imagined that the Fall could have come to pass with- 
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out God’s action since all things, even sin, are subject to His 
providence. 


The Effects of the Fall: The Fall destroyed in man the image 
of God whereby man was righteous and holy and deprived him 
of his immunity from ignorance, concupiscence, pain, and death, 
so vitiating his natural endowments that it left him in a state of 
infidelity in which God has included all men under sin. All men 
have, therefore, contracted from Adam a real guilt from which 
arises what is called Original Sin. This sin is “a corruption 
engendered in our first conception whereby every faculty of the 
soul and body is prone and disposed to evil.” Original Sin is to 
found in every man though its manner of propagation is not clear. 
The effects of Original Sin are to be found in the mind which is 
spiritually ignorant and impotent, the result of which ignorance 
and impotency is a reprobate sense; in the conscience which 
receives a general impurity resulting in a numbness of judgment 
regarding spiritual values; in the will which though it retains some 
freedom in those natural and human actions which are purely 
temporal, is spiritually impotent and even actively abhorrent of 
good to the extent that it can do nothing for its own salvation and 
yet is fully responsible for the evil it chooses; in the affections which 
are in such complete disorder that they shun the good and seek the 
evil; and in the body which predisposes the soul to sin by offering 
occasions and then executes the sin suggested by the vitiated inner 
faculties. The result of this general depravity is that man can do 
only evil and can in no way dispose himself to regeneration or even 
will his own conversion. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER III 


Preliminary Notes: This total depravity of man by sin supplies 
the basis for the doctrine of Predestination. If man is to be 
delivered from his present unhappy state and preserved from an 
even more unhappy one after death, he must be so delivered and 
so preserved by the absolutely gratuitous choice of God, since man 
can in no way merit anything for himself. Hence the great 
importance of the doctrine for the sixteenth century Puritan. It 
supplied his only hope in life, his only incentive for right-doing, 
the basis of his daily life. 


The Meaning of Predestination: Predestination is twofold: it 
is the decree of God whereby He ordained all men to a certain and 
everlasting state, some to salvation, others to damnation. Its pur- 
pose is the promotion of God’s glory by the manifestation of either 
His mercy towards those elected or His justice upon those rejected. 


Election: By election God of His own good pleasure and not 
because of any foreseen merit ordains some men to glory. The 
decree of election is from eternity but its execution is in time. The 
execution of the decree follows the pattern: Vocation-Justification- 
Sanctification-Glorification. The foundation for the execution of 
the decree is the Mediatorship of Christ. The true Mediator must 
be at the same time both God and Man. Christ, appointed Mediator 
before time, is in time first promised, then revealed, and finally 
offered to all who believe. He is exhibited in the flesh and takes up 
through His Incarnation His threefold office of Priest, Prophet, 
and King. As Priest He obtains eternal life for the elect by 
offering satisfaction and intercession to the Father; as Prophet 
He reveals His Word and the means of salvation; as King He 
distributes to the elect His gifts and disposes them to eternal life 
in His Kingdom. The means of executing this decree are God’s 
Covenant, a covenant of works and of grace. The Covenant of 
works is expressed in the moral law and in the Decalogue; the 
Covenant of grace is that granted through Christ, foreshadowed in 
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the Old Testament, declared and shown forth in the New, and pre- 
sently made known to men through the preaching of the Word. 
The seal of the Covenant is the Sacraments, which, though not 
absolutely necessary to salvation, should be used in accord with 
the purpose God has appointed to them, namely, as a seal of election. 
These Sacraments are Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. By Baptism 
the elect are initiated into the Church of Christ; by the Lord’s 
Supper they are perpetually preserved and nourished in that Church 
for even though Christ is not really present either by transubstan- 
tiation or by consubstantiation, yet the bread and wine are signs 
of His body and blood whereby are sealed the Faithful’s apprehen- 
sion of Christ by faith and their application of Christ to them- 
selves by this same faith to the end that their union with Christ 
may be daily renewed and increased. The degrees by which the 
decree of election is actually worked out in the life of the elect are 
twofold: the love of God and the declaration of that love. God 
first surrounds those whom He has chosen in Christ with His 
great love. Having loved them, He makes that love operative by 
His providential guidance of their individual lives whereby they 
are effectually called, justified, sanctified, and glorified. The means 
by which God effectually calls an adult are the hearing of the Word, 
the mollifying of the heart, and faith. Justification follows faith 
and consists in the remission of sins and the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness to the sinner. After justification sanctification vivi- 
fies the justified into a newness of life in Christ and repairs in some 
measure the ravages of sin in the mind, the conscience, the will, 
the affections and the body. Thus sanctified, the elect is able to 
lead a new life through self-denial, Christian warfare, and the 
profession of Christ. Sanctification leads to Glorification which 
begins in death and is made perfect on the last day of judgment. 
By it the Saints are transformed into the image of the Son of God 
and enjoy His Kingdom with Him, whence come eternal joy and 
the perfect service of God in prayer and thanksgiving. 


Reprobation: The antithesis of election is reprobation whereby 
God has decreed to pass by certain men in regard to supernatural 
grace, thus suffering them to fall into sin and inflicting upon 
them the punishment of sin. This decree likewise proceeds from 
the free will of God and its purpose is the manifestation of His 
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glory through His justice. However strange and unreasonable 
this decree may seem to men they must bow before the omnipotence 
and inscrutable wisdom of God. Searching for a motive that 
impelled God to make such a decree does not lessen its mystery 
but merely unveils more of the inscrutibility of God’s providence. 
No further reason can be assigned to it than the fact that God’s 
will is the supreme cause of all things. The execution of the 
decree of reprobation follows a pattern somewhat parallel to that 
of election. Its foundation is the Fall of Adam. Its means are the 
sin of Adam and the personal sins of the reprobate resulting from 
_ their violation of the Covenant and their contempt for the seals of 
the Covenant. The degrees are the hatred of God and the declara- 
tion of that hatred, which latter is in practice a desertion by God 
in their time of trial. Reprobate infants are abandoned immediately 
and completely because of their sin in Adam. Adults are of two 
classes, the Ineffectually Called and Infidels. The former pass 
through a phase that resembles effectual calling: they listen to and 
accept the Word, have some signs of repentance, and display some 
measure of faith. However this is merely external for soon they fall 
away being deceived by some particular sin, and end up in complete 
hardness of heart. Infidels follow the natural corruption of their 
nature and likewise come to complete perversity. Both the In- 
effectually Called and the Infidels are damned at death and reap 
the full measure of their damnation on the last day of judgment. 


CHAPTER IV 


PILGRIM IN PROGRESS 


What attraction was there, it might be asked, to this inflexible 
doctrine of arbitrary salvation and damnation? If, admittedly, © 
comparatively few men were predestined to glory, if in practice, no 
matter how earnestly Perkins + and others strove to explain it away 
theoretically, the fact remained that most men came into this 
world only to pass from it into hell, if the greater part of mankind 
was antecedently ineligible to receive the saving grace of Christ, 
how was it that such rationally repulsive dogmas did not immedi- 
ately repel men instead of supplying a number of them with a cause 
for which to suffer and to die? 


Irs PrRActTicAL APPEAL 


An indication to the answer to this paradox may be had in a 
fact referred to earlier, namely, that Puritanism as a whole had little 
strictly theological lterature. The movement was generally non- 
intellectual * in the sense that the Puritan for the most part took 
for granted the basic principles offered him and put them to work 
for himself. He was more interested in practice than in theory. 
John Downame expresses this point of view quite definitely in the 
“ Hpistle Dedicatory” of his Guide to Godlynesse: 


I could finde no part of Diuinity more profitable, in these 
times, for me to spend my strength vpon, then that which con- 
sisteth more in experience and practice, then in theory and 
speculation: and more principally tendeth to the sanctification 
of the heart, then the informing of the iudgement and the 
increasing of knowledge; and to stirring vp of all to the 
practice of that they know in the duties of a godly life, and in 


1 William Perkins: A Christian and Plaine Treatise of the Manner and 
Order of Predestination, and of the Largenesse of Gods Grace, in Works 
3 Vol., Cambridge, 1616-18, vol. II, pp. 612-613. 

2 Ralph Bronkema; The Essence of Puritanism, Goes (Holland), 1929 
p. 92. 
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_ the bringing foorth the fruits of faith in new obedience; then 
to fit them for discourse.* 


The average man, then, was not interested in establishing the 
intellectual basis of his own religious position. That he left to the 
scholar. He was interested, though, and intensely so, in the applica- 
tion of the scholar’s findings to himself personally. And as all 
personal application tends to touch upon only lightly or to over- 
look entirely the unpleasant aspect of theory, so the average 
Puritan, whether layman or minister, concentrated on the more 
assuring aspects of his religion: 


Argue though they might that many were damned from all 
eternity, the preachers were to find it practically inadvisable as 
well as theoretically impossible to name the many who might 
not be saved.* 


Consequently, the Puritan layman and the Puritan preacher alike, 
though they might accept and preach the condemnation of the 
majority of mankind, yet when it came to a consideration of their 
own particular lives assumed for the most part that they themselves 
were among the few fortunately favored by God. Their whole 
energy was spent in proving to themselves and to others that they 
were of the elect; their method of hfe was that of the predestined 
to glory. 
THE PURITAN GUIDES 


The important question, therefore, was not the truth or the 
error of the doctrine of predestination ; that funadamental doctrine 
was accepted on faith. 


By far the most important piece of equipment of the Puritan 
ministers . . . was their unshakeable faith in the soundness of 
their position. ... The typical Puritan minister... was a 
propagandist in the original sense of the word—one who trans- 


8“ The Epistle Dedicatory ” of John Downame’s Guide to godlynesse, 
London, 1622. This work although published in 1622 carries in it the 
Elizabethan point of view expressed earlier in his The Christian Warfare, 
London, 1604. Cf. on this point L. B. Wright, Middle-Class Culture im 
Elizabethan England, Chapel Hill (N.C.), 1935, pp. 228-229. 

4 William Haller, The Rise of Puritanism, New York, 1938, p. 169. Cf. 
also Philip Schaff, The Harmony of the Reformed Confessions, New York, 
1877, pp. 21-22. 
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planted into others convictions which were living realities in 
his own personality, declaring what he had himself seen and 
handled of the word of life. He might be troubled occasionally 
by the differences of opinion among the learned on matters of 
ecclesiastical policy, but doubts about the fundamentals of faith 
were, happily for him, far above his intellectual level.° 


The preacher’s task was not to supply exhaustive and recondite 
treatises on the fundamentals of faith: 


The preachers themselves asserted again and again that only 
so much doctrine was important to be understood as could be 
understood by men of least knowledge and capacity when set 
forth in plain English.® 


His chief work was to furnish guides whereby a man might assure 
himself of his own personal election: 


Puritan sermons before the revolution were chiefly concerned 
with charting in infinite detail and tiresome reiteration the 
course of the godly soul out of hardness and indifference to the 
consciousness of its lost condition, and so out of despair and 
repentance to faith in God, to active perseverance and confident 
expectation of victory and glory.’ 


Typical of such guides was the Seven Treatises of Richard 
Rogers. His purpose is, he says: 


to helpe the frailities of Gods children ... by setting before 
their eies as in a glasse, the infinite, secret, and deceitful 
corruptions of the heart: from whence sure and dangerous 
euils doe arise.® 


How he shall accomplish this purpose is further detailed: 


Although my chiefe purpose be to direct the true Christian, 
who is already a beleeuer, how to walke daily through the 
course of life .. . yet I haue thought it meete first, to shew 
who are true beleeuers, and the children of God, and how men 
are brought vnto this estate, and thereby may know that they 
are so... which... is the weightiest and chiefest poynt 
of all others in diuinitie.° 


5M. M. Knappen, Tudor Puritanism, Chicago, 1939, p. 380. 
° Haller, op cit., p. 86. 

7 Haller, op. cit., p. 151; ef. Wright, op. cit., p. 240. 

8“ The Entrance into the Book,’ from the 1603 edition. 
® Ibid., p. 1. 
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Each of the seven treatises, then, has its place in carrying out this 
purpose : 


The first treatise sheweth, who be the true children of God.... 
The second ... declareth . . . what the life of the true 
beleeuer is, and the conuersation of such as haue assured hope 
of saluation. 

The third . . . laieth foorth the meanes, whereby a godly life 
is holpen and continued. 

The fourth . . . directeth the beleeuer vnto a daily practice 
of a Christian life. 

The fift. . . sheweth the lets, which hinder the sincere course 
of the Christian life before described. 

The sixt . .. setteth downe what priuiledges belong to euery 
true Christian: and how he may haue his part in them. 
The seauenth . . . containeth the obiections and cauils, which 
may be brought against the doctrine before set downe, and 
an answere to them.’® 


Perkins fell in with this practical tradition of the Puritan 
preacher. Even in his most theological works he never lost sight of 
the duty to be practical. In the Creed, after explaining his doctrine 
and at times proving it, he always followed each article with two 
practical sections, namely, the comforts and the duties suggested 
by the matter reviewed. The Golden Chain would have been incom- 
plete without the final section on “the application of predestina- 
tion,” which is a set of rules to guide his readers in determing 
their own standing within the decree of God. Furthermore, most 


10 Thid., “The summe of the booke.” Other guides of proven popularity 
were A Garden of Spiritual Flowers Planted by Ri. Ro., Will. Per., Ri. 
Green., M.M., and Geo, Web., London, 1610, Second Parte, London, 1613. 
(The authors are Richard Rogers, William Perkins, Richard Greenham, 
Miles Mosse, and George Webbe. Cf. the heading of the second part: 

The Examination and tryall of our Christian estate: whereby we 
may easily discerne whether wee abide in the estate of nature, or the 
estate of grace, etc... .) 
Arthur Dent’s The Plaine Mans Path-way to Heauen, Lewes Bayly’s The 
Practice of Pietie, John Downame’s The Christian Warfare. For a detailed 
treatment of this matter cf. Wright, op. cit., pp. 228-296, and Helen C. 
White, English Devotional Literature (Prose) 1600-1640, Madison (Wisc.), 
1931. 
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of his works were primarily practical as their titles attest, e.g. 
A Treatise Tending Vnto a Declaration, whether a man be in the 
estate of damnation, or in the estate of grace; A Case of Conscience ; 
A Direction for the Government of the Tongue; Two Treatises: I. 
Of the Nature and Practice of Repentance, II. Of the Combate of 
the Flesh and Spirit; A Treatise How to Live Well; A Discourse of 
Conscience; A Graine of Mustard Seed; A Treatise of the Voca- 
tions, or Callings of Men; The Treatise of Dying Well; Three 
Bookes of Cases of Conscience; A Treatise of Christian Hquitie ; 
A Short Survey of the Right Manner of Erecting and Ordering a 
Family.“ 


THE WITNESSES TO ELECTION 


Accordingly, Perkins and the other Puritan preachers of the day 
did not seriously consider the question Can a man know whether he 
is elected by God. That they took for granted, merely saying in 
passing that the papist doctrine which requires a special revelation 
from God for such assurance is false and erroneous. Perkins 
advanced a few Scriptural texts in support of his position, but 
the matter for him was clearly not a major point of controversy. 


Papists are of minde, that no man can certainely know his own 
election vnlesse he be certified thereof by some speciall reuela- 
tion from God: but the thing is false and erronious which they 
say. When the disciples of our Sauiour Christ returned from 
preaching, and shewed what wonders they had done, and how 
diuels were subiect vnto them, the text saith, they reioyced 
greatly. But Christ answered them againe, saying, Luk. 10, 20. 
“In this reioyce not, but rather reioyce that your names are 
written in heauen.” Whereby hee signifies, that men may 
attaine to a certaine knowledge of their owne election. For wee 
cannot, neither doe we reioyce in things either vnknowne or 
vneertaine. Saint Peter saith, 2Pet. 1, 10. “ Giue all diligence 
to make your election sure.” Now in vaine were it to vse dili- 


11 Cf. Perkins, Works, Vol. I, II, III. Two other classes of Puritan 
literature shed light on this point, namely, the Puritan diaries and the 
Puritan hagiography. The former detailed personal experiences in the 
Christian Warfare, the latter held up for imitation the successful Christian 
Soldier. For further details on this matter cf. the works of Wright, 
Haller, and Knappen already cited, and more particularly, Knappen: 
Two Puritan Diaries, Chicago, 1933. 
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gence, if the assurance of election could not bee any waies 
compassed without an extraordinary reuelation. And Paul 
saith to the Corinthians, 2Cor. 18, 5. “‘ Proue your selues 
whether ye bee in the faith or not.”’ Where he takes for granted 
that he which hath faith, may know he had faith, and there- 
fore may also know his election: because sauing faith is an 
infallible marke of election.” 


With him as with his fellow preachers the really important point 
was How can a man know his election. In the Creed he suggests 
two ways in which this knowledge might be obtained: 


The one, is by ascending vp as it were into heauen, there to 
search the counsell of God, and afterward, to come downe to 
our selues. The second, by descending into our owne hearts 
to goe vp from our selues, as it were by Iacob’s ladder, to Gods 
eternall counsell.’* 


There is, however, no choice in the use of these two ways; only the 
second is to be followed: 


The first way is dangerous, and not to be attempted. For the 
waies of God are vnsearchable & past finding out. The second 
way alone is to be followed.’* 


This second way, then, supplies the basis for the Puritan’s religious 
life and makes religion for him a series of soul-searchings, for this 
second way 


teacheth vs by signes and testimonies in our selues, to gather 
what was the eternal! counsel of God concerning our saluation.*® 


What has been called the religious temper and the moral force of 
Puritanism comes from this orientation of religion about the heart 
of man, thus making the Puritan’s spiritual life almost exclusively 
anthropocentric, for in the heart of man is revealed God’s eternal 
plan for him. 


1? Creed, pp. 283-284. 
*8 Tbid, p. 284. 

44 Ibid. 

15 Tbid. 
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THE TESTIMONY OF Gonp’s SPIRIT 


In his own heart, therefore, the Puritan must look for the answer 
to the momentous question “ Am I of the Elect?.” This answer 
will take the form of two testimonies: 


The testimony of Gods spirit, and the testimonie of our spirits, 
as Paul saith, “The Spirit of God beareth witnesse togither 
with our spirits, that we are the sonnes of God.’ Rom. 8, 16.7° 


The testimony of God’s Spirit is accompanied by no special revela- 
tion apart from the Word, but it is an application of the promises 
of the Gospel in the form of a practical syllogism. From the Word 
comes the assurance that “ whosoever believes in Christ, is chosen to 
life everlasting.” As the faithful meditate on this inspired promise, 
the Spirit of God enlightens their minds and opens their hearts 
and gives them the power both to will to believe and to believe in 
actual fact. He then prompts them to make the assumption, “ But 
I believe in Christ.”” Whereupon follows the conclusion, “I am a 
child of God, and am, therefore, of the elect.” 


What meanes [whereby] the spirit of God giues a particular 
testimony in a mans conscience of his adoption . . . is not done 
by any extraordinary reuelation, or enthusiasme, that is, an 
ordinary reuelation without the word; but by an application of 
the promises of the Gospell in the forme of a practicall syl- 
logisme, on this manner: “ Whosoeuever beleeueth in Christ, 
is chosen to life everlasting.” This proposition is set downe in 
the word of God, and it is further propounded, opened, and 
applied to all that be in the Church of God, by the ministers of 
the Gospel set apart for this end. Now while the hearers of 
Gods word giue themselues to meditate and consider of the same 
promise, comes the spirit of God and enlightens the eyes, and 
opens the heart, & giues them power both to will to beleeue and 
to beleeue indeede: so as a man shall with freedome of spirit, 
make an assumption and say. “but I beleeue in Christ,” I 
renounce my selfe, all my ioy and comfort is in him: flesh & 
blood cannot say this, it is the operation of the holy Ghost. 
And hence ariseth the blessed conclusion which is the testi- 
monie of the spirit; “ therefore I am the childe of God.” 17 


16 Ibid. Cf. Downame, The Christian Warfare, London, 1604, pp. 211-234. 
17 Thid. 
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The process by which a man passes through this syllogistic 
reasoning is detailed by Perkins in the Golden Chain and in A 
Treatise Tending Vnto a Declaration whether a man be in the 
estate of Damnation, or in the estate of Grace.1® Since the account 
given in the Golden Chain is more detailed and more orderly, that 
one will supply the basis for the following presentation of the 
Puritan’s passage from Election to Glorification. This process is 
called “the degrees of excuting the decree of election.” These 
degrees are two, the love of God and the declaration of that love 
whereby the adult elect are effectually called, justified, sanctified, 
and glorified. 


EFFECTUAL CALLING 


Effectual Calling is 


whereby a sinner beeing seuered from the world, is entertained 
into Gods family.... Hph. 2, 19. “ Now therefore yee are 
no more strangers and forrainers, but citizens with the Saints, 
& of the household of God.” *° 


This effectual calling is accomplished by God’s action in a two- 
fold manner. The first is by an actual election “‘ which is a separa- 
tion of a sinner from the cursed estate of all mankinde,” and 
secondly, as a consequence of this actual election “a reciprocall 
donation, or a free gift of God the Father, whereby hee bestoweth 
the sinfull man to bee saued vpon Christ, and Christ again actually 
and most effectually vpon that sinfull man.” ?° 


Union with Christ 
The result of this election and free gift of the Father is 


that admirable union, or cdiunction, which is the ingraffing of 
such as are to be saued, into Christ, and their growing vp 
together with him: so that after a peculiar manner Christ is 
made the head, & euery repentant sinner, a member of his 
mysticall bodie.** 


*8In Works, Vol. I, pp. 351-420. 
19 Golden Chain: p. 77. 

2° Ibid. 

*1 Tbid. 
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This union is brought about 


by the communion & operation of the same spirit, which being 
by nature infinite, is of sufficient ability to conioyne those 
things togither, which are of themselues farre distant from 
each other.”? 


The union thus effected is not 


our soule alone . . . vnited with Christs soule, or our flesh 
with his flesh: but the whole person of euery faithfull man is 
verily cOioyned with the whole person of our Sauiour Christ 
God and man,”* 


although it is true that 


a faithfull man first of all immediately is vnited to the flesh, 
or humane nature of Christ, and afterward by reason of the 
humanitie, to the Word it selfe, or diuine nature. For saluation 
& life dependeth on that fulnes of the godhead which is in 
Christ, yet it is not communicated vnto vs, but in the flesh, 
and by the flesh of Christ. Joh. 6, 53. ‘* Except ye eate the 
the flesh, and drinke the blood of the sonne of man, ye haue 
no life in you. 56. He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my 
blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him.” *4 


The bond of this union is spiritual since it is made by the 
Spirit of God applying Christ to man, and, on man’s part, by a 
spiritual faith in accepting Christ thus offered. Its effects are such 
that 


the faithfull are said to be crucified with Christ, and with 
him to die, and to be buried. Rom. 6, 4, 5,6. to be quickned. 
Eph. 2, 5. to be raised vp and placed in heauen. Col. 3, 1. 
the which is not onely in regard of the hope of the faithfull, 
but because they are accepted of God certenly to haue done 
all these things in Christ: euen as in Adams first sin all his 
posteritie afterward was tainted of sinne.?® 


The members of Christ are recognized in this world by their 
membership in the true Church. However, such is the deceit of 
the human heart that some of the reprobate may deceive even the 


22 Ibid., pp. 77-78. 
28 Ibid., p. 78. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Ibid. 
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Church and appear in it as active members. But before God all 
are known for their true worth, whether they be not yet actual 
members either because they have not yet been born or having been 
born are not yet called, or whether they are at present actual 
members either in full life showing forth the power of Christ in 
themselves or decaying members who need yet further repentance in 
order to live fully.® 


The Means of Calling 


The means by which God executes this effectual calling are 
three: the saving hearing of the word, the mollifying of the heart, 
and faitb. When a man is dead in sin and has the word preached 
to him, the law shows him his sin and its punishment, the Gospel 
salvation by Christ. Simultaneously the Spirit of God enlightens 
his mind and opens his eyes and ears so that he many see and hear 
and understand the message of the word. Whereupon his heart is 
mollified, for it must be bruised and broken in order to be made fit 
for the saving grace of God. The hammers whereby this is effected 
are a knowledge of the law, a knowledge of sin and its punishment, 
a compunction of the heart by which is sensed and felt the wrath 
of God for sin, and finally a holy desperation in which a man 
realizes his own inability to obtain salvation. After this comes faith 
which is 

a miraculous and supernaturall facultie of the heart, appre- 


hending Christ Iesus being applyed by the operation of the 
holy Ghost, & receiuing him to it selfe.?’ 


This reception of Christ by the sinner through faith is had when by 
an inward persuasion he applies unto himself Christ and His 


6 Ibid. 

27 Ibid. Cf. also: “Faith is a supernatural gift of God in the minde 
apprehending the sauing promise with all the promises that depend on it. 
First, I say, it is a gift of God, Phil. 1, 29. to confute the blinde opinion of 
our people, that thinke that the faith whereby they are to bee saued, is 
bredde, and borne with them. I adde that this is a gift supernaturall, not 
onely because it is aboue that corrupt nature in which we are borne, but 
also because it is aboue that pure nature, in which our first parents were 
created; for in the state of innocencie they wanted this faith, neither had 
they any neede of faith in the Sonne of God as he is Messias: but this 
faith is a new grace of Gop added to regeneration after the fall, and first 
prescribed and taught in the couenant of grace.” Creed, p. 124. 
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merits. He obtains such a persuasion only by an effectual certifying 
to him by the Holy Spirit that the mercy of God has been appled 
to him personally.?° 


FAITH 


The genesis of Faith is a fivefold process. It has its beginning 
in a knowledge of the Gospel gained through the illumination of 
the Holy Spirit. By those who are truly humble there is annexed 
to this knowledge a serious meditation on the promises contained 
in the Gospel. The result of this first stage is a general faith by 
which the truth of the Gospel is accepted with a more or less full 
assurance of the understanding. Next there succeeds a hope of 
pardon whereby, though a sinner does not yet fully feel that his 
sins are forgiven, nevertheless he believes that they are pardonable 
and with that hope he hungers and thirsts after the grace of Christ. 
The sinner is then ready to approach the throne of grace in order 
that fleeing from the terror of the law he may take hold of Christ 
and find favor with God. He does this by a humble confession of 
sins—publicly, it seems,?® and in detail if they are known, in 
general if they be secret. Upon this confession God remits his sins. 
There remains with him, however, a continual craving for pardon 
especially for the pardon of some particular sin or sins which he 
avoids in the future as a mark of his perseverance. Lastly comes the 
persuasion imprinted upon his heart by the Holy Spirit by means 
of which he applies to himself those promises which are made in 
the Gospel to the elected faithful.*° 


*8 Ibid. Cf. “ The form of faith, is to apprehend the promise, Gal. 3, 14. 
‘That wee might receiue the promise of the spirit through faith’: and 
Toh. 1, 12. ‘to receiue Christ’ and ‘to beleeue,’ are put one for another; 

. to apprehend properly, is an action of the hand of man, which laies 
hold of a thing, and puls to him selfe: and by resemblance it agrees to 
faith, which is the hand of the soule, receiuing & applying the sauing 
promise. The apprehension of faith, is not performed by an affection of 
the will, but by a certain and particular perswasion, whereby a man is 
resolued that the promise of saluation belongs vnto him, which perswasion 
is wrought in the minde by the holy Ghost, I Cor, 2, 12. And by this, the 
promise which is general, is applyed particularly to one subject.” Creed, 
p. 124. 

°° Cf. Richard Greenham, Works, 5th. ed., London, 1612, pp. 360 and 649. 

°° Perkins, Golden Chain, pp. 79-80. Cf. also Creed, p. 125. 
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This persuasion is not necessarily experienced immediately. In 
fact, it should be a conviction of man’s mind before he has any 
direct experience of God’s mercy to him. 


First, we must consent to the Word of God, resisting all 
doubt and diffidence, & afterward wil experiéce & feeling of 
comfort follow. ... They therefore doe very ill, who are stil 
in a doubt of their saluation, because as yet, they feele not in 
themselues, especiall motions of Gods spirit.** 


This is better understood when it is realized that there are two 
degrees of faith, a lower and a higher. The lower is a weak faith 
like to a grain of mustard seed or a smoking flax. It is the first 
stage of faith and its weakness comes from an imperfect knowledge 
or from the absence of that strong persuasion which permits the 
full application of the promises of Christ to the individual. How- 
ever, so long as the serious desire to believe persists, God will not 
be wanting with His helps. The Holy Spirit will nurture the 
seedling and enkindle the spark so that the weakling, making 
abundant use of the means at his disposal, will become strong unto 
that perfection in the higher degree of faith which is a full assur- 
ance, a certain, true and firm persuasion of the heart that joins its 
possessor to Christ unto life everlasting.*? 


$1 Tbid., p. 80. 

82 Ibid. Cf. “The differences and degrees of faith are two: I. a weake 
faith: II. a strong faith. Concerning the first, this weake faith shows it 
selfe by this grace of God, namely, an vnfained desire, not onely of saluation, 
(for that the wicked and graceless man may haue) but of reconciliation 
with God in Christ. This is a sure sign of faith in euery touched and 
humble heart, & it is peculiar to the elect: and they which haue this, haue 
in them also the ground and substance of true sauing faith: which after- 
ward in time will grow vp to a great strength. ... Now faith is said to 
be weake, when a man either failes in the knowledge of the Gospel; or 
els hauing knowledge, is weake in grace to apply to him selfe the sweete 
promises thereof. . . . Againe, weake faith though it be ioyned with 
knowledge, yet it may faile in the applying or in the apprehension and 
appropriating of Christs benefits to a mans selfe. ... Weake faith must 
bee vnderstood to be in a man, not all the daies of his life, but while hee 
is a young babe in Christ. For as it is in the state of the bodie, first wee 
are babes and grow to greater strength as wee grow in yeares; so it is with 
a christian man. First he is a babe in Christ, hauing weake faith, but 
after grows from grace to grace, till hee come to haue a strong faith. ... 
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The Importance of Fath 


It is this full assurance or firm persuasion that was of paramount 
importance to the Puritan as an individual. Its possession was the 
mark of his election and its absence the indication of his repro- 
bation. He did not consider it a mere human action, a conclusion 
reached by his unaided reason or an affection sprung from his 
human heart; it was for him the testimony of the Spirit of God 
assuring him of certain ultimate salvation. Its presence or absence, 
then, became the center of his religious life, the point about which 
all his thoughts and desires, his meditations and his fears, his 
prayers and his hopes revolved. He must be sure of this before he 
could advance a step along the way to glorification. It was the 
wicket gate to the garden of spiritual flowers, the open sesame to 
the treasures of the sons of God, the draw bridge to the castle of 
perseverance; it was in sum his entire life. 

In order to understand the Puritan’s religious life and, therefore, 
to understand the basis of his religious temper and moral force, 
it is necessary first of all to understand his attitude towards this 
strong faith in his own salvation, for the steps by which he arrived 
at it and the assurances and tests by which he confirmed its presence 
in his heart were the flagstones of his pathway to Heaven. They 
were the substance of the preacher’s sermons, the points of examina- 
tion for the diarist, the praise of the blessed who had passed to their 
glory. From the Plaine Mans Pathway to Heauen of Arthur Dent 
to the Pilgrim’s Progress of nearly a century later they were the 
mark of essential Puritanism. It would be well, then, to examine 
a bit more closely the genesis of this strong faith and the tests of its 
genuineness. 

For the Puritan faith began with the saving hearing of the word, 
and no Puritan biography or autobiography was complete without 
special attention to this point. This accounts likewise for the im- 
portance given to preaching in the Puritan system, for in the 


This strong faith, is when a man is endued with the knowledge of the 
Gospell, and grace to apprehend and apply the righteousnesse of Christ 
vnto him selfe for the remission of his owne sinnes: so as he can say 
distinctly of him selfe and truly, that he is fully resolued in his owne 
conscience, that he is reconciled vnto God in Christ for all his sinnes, and 
accepted in him to life euerlasting.” Creed, pp. 125-27. 
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ordinary state of Christ’s Church this was the normal means the 
Holy Spirit took to awaken men to their spiritual danger. The 
preaching of the law laid open sin and its punishment and forced 
a man to consider his perilous state of condemnation. God’s Word 
ripped the veil from his complacency and cut the scales from his 
eyes so that he could see and realize the woeful state of abject 
misery in which he was living. This abjectness could not be 
exaggerated not insisted upon too often, for man was far worse off 
than the beasts of the forest, his state of corruption was more foul 
than the corpse rotting in the sun. And this was only the beginning 
of his misery, for after death came the real horror. The purpose of 
the preaching of the law, then, was to make known this sorry truth 
and to impress it upon each individual, to make each one realize 
that this was no general or abstract description of creatures but an 
individual and personal picture of each descendant of Adam. A 
man had only to review his own personal life to see its truth and to 
realize the further terrifying fact that he had by his personal sin 
added irremediably to the natural corruption with which he was 
born. His heart, accordingly, must not only be touched by his sad 
plight but must be bruised and broken—contritum in its true sense 
—by the hammers of this knowledge and realization. And the voice 
of the preacher hammered insistently to break that heart. The 
sinner must lie prostrate beneath his burden of sin and the certainty 
of his everlasting damnation; he must flounder about in the slough 
of despair and acknowledge his inability to take even the most 
faltering step towards his own amelioration. Then and then only 
was he ready and capable through the assistance of the Holy Spirit 
to lift his eyes andraise his hope to the promises of the Gospel, 
the covenant of grace. 

Again the Gospel must be preached and heard, for that is like- 
wise the ordinary means by which God makes known his promises 
to men. The Gospel manifests the righteousness of Christ. It 
holds up one man at least who was not finally conquered by sin, 
but who had conquered it and its attendants, Death and Damnation. 
He satisfied the wrath of the Father, He broke the universal power 
of sin. But he did this not as an individual, not for himself alone, 
but as a Mediator for all the faithful. What Christ had done could, 
therefore, yet be done for his faithful chosen followers. A way out 
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of despair was open; there was a possibility of salvation through 
Christ for those whom he had eternally elected and to whom he 
had given it to believe and to trust in his promises. 

This, then, was the foundation of faith, the first absolutely 
necessary experience through which the faithful must pass under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. It was definitely a beginning, but 
only a beginning of a long and arduous journey to full assurance. 

It is well to note that though the emphasis was placed on this 
experience of despair and hope, there was nevertheless a definite 
intellectual basis to the faith in which it terminated. The Puritans 
were rather vague about the amount of intellectual faith necessary 
for salvation and their insistence that just so much doctrine was 
necessary as could be assimilated by the meanest intelligence and 
presented in the simplest language that it has become common to 
refer to them as a creedless sect to whom doctrine meant nothing. 
However nothing could be more dogmatic than the Puritan’s belief 
in those fundamentals which he took from the Word of God, 
namely, the universal condemnation and corruption of mankind 
by the sin of Adam, a definite and limited election of the faithful, 
the salvation of these faithful through faith in Christ. This 
intellectually based faith was antecedently necessary for the firm 
persuasion of his own personal salvation. 

Working on this intellectual faith a man had to prove whether 
it be for him a saving faith, for even the reprobate could attain 
to this first degree of faith, though only temporarily. The truly 
elected man next passed to the stage of hope in which he earnestly 
desired to be among the elect and therefore to have his sins forgiven. 
He knew from the Gospel that forgiveness was possible through 
Christ’s grace and he hungered and thirsted after that grace. He 
approached the throne of grace and threw himself entirely upon the 
mercy of God, confessing his sinfulness and purposing to abandon - 
his evil ways and to submit himself wholly in obedience to God in 
Christ. If he was truly elected there succeeded that peace which 
passed all understanding, that comfort and joy which came from the 
assurance of the Holy Spirit that he was in truth of the elect, that 
his sins were forgiven, that he was justified and assured of salvation. 
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JUSTIFICATION 


With this firm persuasion the faithful passed into the second 
degree of the declaration of God’s love, namely, justification, 


whereby such as beleeue, are accounted iust before God, through 
the obedience of Christ Iesus. Rom. 5,19. “ As by one mans 
disobedience many were made sinners, so by the obedience 
of one (that is, lesus Christ) shall many also be made righte- 
Ols.77 


Justification has two parts, the remission of sins and the imputation 
of Christ’s righteousness. The remission of sins is 


that part of iustification, whereby hee that beleeueth, is freed 
from the guilt and punishment of smne, by the passion of 
Christ.** 


The imputation of righteousness is 


the other part of iustification, whereby such as beleeue, hauing 
the guilt of their sins couered, are accounted iust in the sight 
of God, through Christs righteousnesse.** 


Justification, then, comes about by 


as it were, a kinde of translation of the beleeuers sinnes vnto 
Christ, and againe Christs righteousnesse vnto the beleeuer, 
by a reciprocall or mutall imputation.*® 


Annexed to justification is Adoption 


whereby all such as are predestinate to bee adopted, receiue 
power, to be actually accounted the sonnes of God by Christ.*’ 


Adoption carries with it many privileges: those adopted are the 
Lord’s heirs apparent, fellow-heirs with Christ; their afflictions, 
their wants and even their offenses are turned to trials or fatherly 
chastisements inflicted upon them for their own good; they have 
dominion over all creatures—in this life, it is true, in right only, 
but in the next life in actual fact; they have the angels as minis- 


33 Golden Chain, p. 80. For a more lengthy treatment of Justification cf. 
Downame, The Christian Warfare, pp. 563-591. 

84 Toid. 86 Thid, 

** Ibid. 87 Ibid. 
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tering spirits attending upon them for their welfare. The implied 
consequence is that the reprobate have no right to any of these 
privileges and hence the faithful alone have the right to and the 
full and rightful use of all God’s goods.*® 


Importance of Justification 


Justification, then, and its corollary Adoption actually make 
effective in time God’s eternal decree of election. When God called 
any particular individual He separated him from the mass of 
corrupted mankind and marked him for a place in His Church, but 
this calling became effective only when that individual, having 
been led by the saving hearing of theWord under the guidance and 
enlightenment of the Holy Spirit through the depths of holy 
despair and the encouragement of the promises of the Gospel to the 
firm assurance of his own personal election and salvation, was 
actually justified by his saving faith. Only then were his sins 
forgiven and was he himself accepted as just by the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness to him. Once he had been assured of this 
he was safe, for election was unchangeable, his calling effectual and 
irrevocable, his justification permanent, his sanctification inevitable, 
and his glorification certain. 

But, and the question was ever present to the Puritan mind, how 
could he be sure of his personal justification, how could he be 
certain that his assurance and his persuasion were actually the 
testimony of the Spirit of God and not an illusion fostered by the 
Prince of Evil? The Father of Lies is clever and his stratagems are 
myriad. If he could blind the eyes of Adam’s innocent under- 
standing, it would be no difficult task for him to counterfeit true 
faith in the corrupted faculties of Adam’s posterity or to sow 
disturbing doubts in the regenerated soul of the elect. Hence, the 
process by which he had arrived at his firm persuasion must be 
scrutinized over and over again by the believer and tests made of 
his present life in order to establish the certainty of his standing 
within the covenant of God. 


88 Tbid. This corollary of the adopted sonship was to have momentous 
effects in the social, economic, and political history of England and America, 
since it supplied the groundwork for the government’s official actions 
wherever the Puritans were in command as in the Commonwealth and in 
New England. 
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It was the principal work of the Puritan preacher to suggest 
ways of scrutiny into the process of conversion and to supply tests 
for the present life of doubtful souls. As has been mentioned above, 
Perkins supplied two tests by which such doubts might be resolved, 
the testimony of God’s Spirit and the testimony of our spirit. The 
testimony of God’s Spirit attests primarily to the process of con- 
version by which the effectually called man comes to his firm per- 
suasion of faith and is thereby justified; the testimony of our 
spirit supplies the tests by which a man might look into his present 
life and have certainty that his faith is not illusory but is declarative 
of his actual justification. 


SANCTIFICATION 


Both these testimonies are intimately connected with the third 
degree of the declaration of God’s love, which is Sanctification. 
In this degree | 


such as beleeue, being deliuered from the tyrannie of sinne, 
are by little and little renued in holinesse and righteousnes.°® 


Sanctification has two aspects, the one negative, the other positive. 
Negatively sanctification consists in the 


mortification of sinne . . . whereby the power of sinne is 
is abated, and crucified in the faithfull.*° 


This has been accomplished by 


the death and buriall of Christ, from which proceedeth such 
vertue, as at the first giuing sin his deadly wound, doth bereaue 
it of power to-rage and reigne in man, and causeth it to die 
and consume, as it were in a graue.** 


Postively sanctification means 


vivification . . . whereby inherent holiness being begun, is 
still augmented and enlarged *? 


by a reception of the first fruits of the Spirit and a continual 


increase of them. This is effected by Christ’s resurrection by which 


39 Ibid., p. 83. Cf. Downame, op. cit., pp. 592-608. 
4° Thid. 41 Tbid. 42 bid. 
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those who are quickened rise to a newness of life. The efficient 
cause of both mortification and vivification is the Holy Spirit 
Who conveys Himself into the believers’ hearts, and once there 
creates this inherent holiness by applying the power of Christ’s 
death and resurrection.*? 

The results of sanctification or holiness are manifested in the 
regenerated faculties of man’s soul and body. His mind is illumined 
to a knowledge of the will of God whereby are obtained spiritual 
understanding to acknowledge the truth of God’s Word and spiritual 
wisdom enabling him to put this truth into practice in the parti- 
culars of his daily hfe. In such a way is the believer capable of 
discerning good and evil, of discerning spirits, of meditating on 
the words and works of God, and of discerning and acknowledging 
his own blindness. His memory is able to retain and to recall all 
good things helpful to salvation. His conscience assures him that 
his sins have been taken from him by Christ and approves his 
righteousness, thus bringing him inward peace and outward cheer- 
fulness. His will is enabled to begin to will the good and to reject 
the evil; hence, it is at least partially free from the bondage of sin. 
His affections regain their proper orientation: his hope becomes 
strong and fully assured, since with much sighing over his sins he 
is certain to accomplish his redemption; he fears to offend God 
because of His great mercy; he holds worldly things of no account 
in comparsion with the things of Christ; the love of God in Christ 
becomes stronger than death and as a fire which can not be 
quenched; he is possessed of a fervent zeal for the glory of God, 
a deep anguish of soul for his own sins and those of others, and 
an exceeding great joy in the Holy Spirit. Finally his body is 
made a fit instrument for the soul in the accomplishment of good. 


The holinesse or renuing of the minde, which is the illumina- 
tion thereof, to the knowledge of the will of God, ... Illumina- 
tion, is either spirituall vnderstanding, or spirituall wisedom. 
Spirituall vnderstanding, is an illumination of the minde, 
whereby it acknowledgeth the knowne truth of the word of 
God. Spirituall wisedome, is an illumination of the minde, 
whereby the same truth, is applyed to the good ordering of 
particular both things and actions: aS persons, place, and 
time require. These two haue the effects which follow. 


48 Tbid. 
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. To discerne betweene good and euill.... 
. To discerne of spirits... . 
. To meditate vpon the words and works of God.... 


. To discerne and acknowledge mans owne inward blinde- 
nesse. . . 


H= G2 WO et 


The sanctitie of the memory, is an abilitie to keepe a good 
thing, when it is offered to the minde, and as neede serueth, 
it remember it... . 

The sanctitie of the conscience, is a grace of God, whereby a 
mans conscience excuseth him for all his sinnes, after they 
are giuen him in Christ, as also of his vpright walking in 
the whole course of his life. ... Hence in all godly men 
ariseth inward peace of God, and the outward alacritie of 
countenance. . 

Sanctity of will, whereby man beginneth to will that which is 
good, and to refuse the contrarie. Therefore in this estate, 
the will is partly freed from bondage, partly in bondage to 
simne. ... 

Sanctity of affections, is the right mouing of them. Affections 
of most especiall note are these; 

1. Hope, whereby men with sighings, looke for the accom- 
plishment of their redemption. This hope, when it is once 
strong and lively, hath also her zAnpodopiav, that is, full 
assurance, as hath faith.... 

2. Feare of offending God, because of his mercie. .. . 

3. A base account of all worldly things, in respect of Christ 
Tesus. 

4. The loue of God in Christ, which is like vnto death, 
and as a fire that cannot be quenched... . 

5. A feruent zeale to Gods glory.... 

6. Anguish of minde for our owne sinnes and others also. 

7. Exceeding great ioy in the holy Ghost. 

Sancitie of body, whereby it is a fit instrument for the soule 
to accomplish that which is good.** 


THE TESTIMONY OF OUR SPIRIT 


If there was any doubt in the Puritan’s mind about the persuasion 
of his justification being based upon the testimony of the Spirit 
of God or any scruple that it might have arisen from his own 


44 Ibid., pp. 83-84. 
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carnal presumption fostered by the illusions of Satan, the testi- 
mony of his own spirit,*® or as it is called in the Golden Chain 
the works of sanctification,*® would dispel the doubt and quiet the 
scruple. He had to remember first of all that his persuasion could 
come only from the Spirit of God if it was a strong and full 
persuasion, for the Holy Spirit would not be responsible for a timid 
and slight aspiration; if its basis was not the works or worthiness 
of man but only the favor and love of God; if its effects were mani- 
fested in a dutiful childlike affection towards God, His Father, 
whereby he trusted God, called upon Him with his whole heart in 
earnest prayer, and feared His majesty with a conscientious regard 
for every evil way. 


If any doubt of this testimonie [of Gods spirit] it will appeare 
vnto them, whether it come from the spirit of God, or their 
owne carnall presumption: First, by a full perswasion which 
they shall haue; for the holy Ghost will not barely say it, but 
perswadeth such, that they are the children of GOD, the which 
the flesh cannot in any wise doe. Secondly, by the manner of 
perswasion: for the holy Ghost draweth not reasons from the 
work, or worthines of man, but from Gods fauour & loue: 
& this kind of perswasion is farre different from that which 
Satan vseth. Thirdly, by the effects of that testimony. For if 
the perswasion arise from presumption, it is a dead perswasion : 
but cdtrarily, it is most liuely and stirring, if it come from the 
H. Ghost. For such as are perswaded that they are elected, & 
adopted children of God, they will loue God, and they will trust 
in him, and they wil cal vpon him with their whole heart.*’ 


Now the true testimonie of the spirit is discerned from naturall 
presumption, and all illusions of the diuell by two effects & 
fruits thereof, noted by Paul in that hee saith, Rom. 8, 16, 26. 
that the spirit makes vs cry Abba, that is, Father. The first 
is, to pray so earnestly with groanes & signes [sighes?] as 
thogh a man would euen fill heauen and earth with the crie not 
of his lips, but of his heart, touched with sense and feeling 
of his manifold sinnes and offences. And this is indeed a 
speciall and principall note of the spirit of adoption. Now 
looke vpon the loose and carelesse man, that thinkes himselfe 
so filled with the perswasion of the loue and fauour of God, 
ye shall find that he very seldome or neuer praies: and when 
hee doth, it is nothing else but a mumbling ouer the Lords 


45 Creed, p. 284. 46 Golden Chain, p. 113. 47 Ibid. 
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prayer, the Creede, and the tenne Commandements for fashion 
sake. ...The second fruit is, the affection of a dutifull childe 
to God a most louing Father: and this affection makes a man 
stand in feare of the maiestie of God, wheresoeuer he is, and 
to make conscience of euery euill way.*® 


Practically, then, the testimony of the Spirit of God had to be 
reduced to the testimony of man’s own spirit, that is, “the testi- 
mony of the heart and conscience, purified and sanctified in the 
blood of Christ,” *® or simply “ the effects of sanctification.” °° In 
other words, though the Puritan with great scorn and fanfare cast 
good works out the front door and haughtily refused them any part 
in the accomplishment of justification, he nevertheless quietly and 
meekly welcomed their return by the back door to dispel his doubts 
and to quiet his scruples and to confirm his justification by faith 
alone.** 

Repentance 


The chief effect of sanctification, and the one from which all 
others flow, is repentance. This may seem a reversal of the natural 
order of things, for repentance ordinarily manifests itself before 
faith and sanctification. However, no man repents truly unless he 
already be regenerated and justified. 


From sanctification, Repentance is deriued, because no man 
can earnestly repent, except he denying him selfe, doe hate sin, 
euen from his heart, and imbrace righteousnes. This no man 
either will, or can performe, but such an one, as is in the sight 
of God regenerated & iustified, & indued with true faith. 
Therefore albeit in such as are conuerted, repentance doth 
first manifest it selfe, yet regarding the order of nature, it 
followeth both faith and sanctification.®* 


By repentance a sinner turns to the Lord with a firm purpose, 
will, desire, and endeavor to forsake his former sins and to become 


#8 Oreed, p. 284. 

4° Thid. 

5° Golden Chain, p. 113. 

51 For futher details of the use of good works as tests of the validity of 
Justification, cf. Downame, op. cit., pp. 221-235; Greenham, op. cit., pp. 
118-122; Dent, The Plaine Mans Pathway to Heauen, pp. 32, 250, 252. 

52 Golden Chain, pp. 84-85. 
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a new man who will follow Christ’s example in performing a new 
obedience through the denial of self and the profession of Christ. 


Repentance is, when a sinner turneth to the Lord.... This 
is performed, when as any by the instinct of the holy Ghost, 
doth purpose, will, desire, and indeauor to relinquish his former 
sinnes, and to become a new man.... The fruit of Repentance, 
is a Christian conuersation, wherein are brought forth fruits 
worthy [of] amendment of life... .A Christian conuersation, 
is such a course of life, whereby we following Christs example, 
do by him, performe new obedience to God. ... There are two 
parts of new obedience: the denial of our selues, & the profes- 
sion of Christ.°° 


In practice, then, “the works of sanctification,” °* “the inward 
token” and “the outward fruits” by which the spirit of man 
testifies to his justification,®> and Christian conversation or “ the 
fruit of repentance,°® can all be reduced to the same thing, namely, 
the good works whereby a man may test the validity of the persua- 
sion of his salvation. 

In order to bring some sequence to the several accounts Perkins 
and others give of these tests it would be well to consider them 
under the different aspects of a man’s hfe to which they have 
particular reference: his past, his present, and his future. 

In reference to his past a man might test his earnestness in 
conversion by the type of sorrow he has for his sins. A true and 
godly sorrow springs not from a horror of conscience or the 
apprehension of the wrath of God as does wordly sorrow, but from 
an apprehension of the grace and goodness of God; not from a 
fear of punishment but solely from the fact of sin itself and the 
nature of sin. This sorrow is marked by the seven signs of 2Cor. 
7, 11: care to forsake all sins, apology or self-accusation and self- 
condemnation, indignation at self, fear lest sin again become 
master, desire for strength and assistance against further assaults, 
zeal for the contrary virtues, and revenge upon the body lest it 
again be the instrument of sin. 


The signe in the spirit which concerneth sinnes past, 2Cor, 
%, 10. is godly sorrow, which I may tearme a beginning and 


53 Thid., p..85. 54 Tbid., p. 113. 55 Creed, p. 284. 
56 Golden Chain, p. 85; cf. Downame, op. cit., pp. 504-513. 
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mother-grace of many other gifts and graces of God. It is 
a kinde of grief conceiued in the heart in respect of God. And 
the nature of it may the better be conceiued, if we compare it 
with the contrary. Worldly sorrow springs of sinne, and it is 
nothing else but the horror of conscience, and the apprehension 
of the wrath of God for the same: now godly sorrow, it may 
indeede bee occasioned by our sinnes, but it springs properly 
from the apprehension of the grace and goodnesse of God. 
Worldly sorrow is a griefe for sinne onely in respect of the 
punishment; godly sorrow is a liuely touch and griefe of heart 
for sinne because it is sin, thogh there were no punishment for 
it. Now that no man may deceiue himselfe in iudging of this 
sorrow, the holy Ghost hath set down seauen fruits or signes 
thereof whereby it may be discerned, 2Cor. 7, 11. The first 
is, Care to leaue all our sinnes; the second is, Apologie whereby 
a man is mooued and carried to accuse & condemne himselfe 
for his sinnes past, both before God and man. The third is 
Indignation, whereby a man is exceedingly angry with him 
selfe for his offences. The fourth is Feare, lest he fall into his 
former sinnes againe. The fift is Desire, whereby he craueth 
strength and assistance that his sinnes take no hold on him as 
before. The sixt is Zeale, in the performance of all good 
duties contrarie to his speciall sins. The seauenth is Reuenge, 
whereby he subdues his body, lest it should hereafter be an 
instrument of sinne as it hath in former time. Now when 
any man shall feele these fruites in himselfe, hee hath no doubt 
that godly sorrow, which here we speake of *” 


The instructions and tests for the present are, as might be 


expected, quite lengthy and detailed. They are, however, all com- 
prised under the “fruit of repentance, [i.e.] Christian conuersa- 


. whereby we ... performe a new obedience to God [by] 


the denial of our selues, & the profession of Christ.” ** Denial of 
self includes Christian Warfare, the all-inclusive Puritan term for 
life upon this earth, and the patient bearing of the Cross. 


THE CHRISTIAN WARFARE 
Christian Warfare means chiefly 


to striue against the flesh, that is, to resist, & to hate the 
vngodly motions thereof, and with griefe to thinke them 
burthenous & troublesée.*® 


87 Oreed, pp. 284-285. 58 Golden Chain, p. 85. 5° Ibid., p. 113. 
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For it is the 


combate betweene the flesh and the spirit, Gal. 5, 17. proper 
to them that are regenerate, who are partly flesh, and partly 
spirit. It is not the checke of conscience which all men finde 
in themselues both good and bad: but it is a fighting & striuing 
of the minde, will, and affections with themselues, whereby 
so farre forth as they are renued, they carrie the man one way, 
and as they still remaine corrupt, they carrie him flat cétrary. 
Men hauing the disease called Hphialtes, when they are halfe 
a sleepe feele as it were some weighty thing lying vpon their 
breasts, and holding them downe: now lying in this case, they 
striue with their hands and feet, and with all the might they 
haue to raise vp themselues, and to remooue the weight, & can- 
not. Behold here a liuely resemblance of this combate. The 
flesh which is the in-borne corruption of mans nature, lies vpon 
the hearts of the children of God, and presseth them downe, as 
if it were the very weight of a mountain: now they according 
to the measure of grace receiued, striue to raise vp themselues 
from vnder this burden, and to doe such things as are accept- 
able to God; but cannot as they would.® 


Preparation to Combat 


To prepare well for this warfare a man must put on the complete 


armor of God, namely, Truth, Justice, Evangelical Obedience, 
Faith, the Word of God, and continual and fervent prayer with 
Watchfulness. 


Christian Warfare, is concerning the right way of fighting in 
the spirituall battle. The parts thereof, are the preparation to 
battle, and the combate it selfe. To the preparation, wee must 
vse the complete armour of God. ... The parts hereof are 
especially sixe. Truth, Iustice, Euangelicall Obedience, Faith, 
The Word of God, Continuall & Feruent prayer with watch- 
ing.*} 
The Actual Combat 


The actual combat is a test between the warriors, the tempter 


and the Christian Soldier. The issue is temptation, whereby man 
is provoked to commit such wickedness as is hurtful to the salvation 
of his soul. Alligned against the Christian soldier are Satan and 
his angels and their helpers, the flesh and the world. 


6° Creed, p. 285. 
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The combate, is a mutual conflict of them that fight spiritually. 
The warriours, are the tempter, and the Christian Souldier. 

. The tempter, is the Prince, or his helpers. The Prince is 
Satan and his angels, which are spirituall wickednesses, in 
high things. His helpers are the flesh and the world. The 
conflict of these all, is temptation, whereby man is prouoked to 
commit such wickednesse, as is hurtfull to the saluation of 
his soule.® : 


_ The rules for successful combat are rigid: 1. not only to abstain 
from yielding to the temptation but to act contrarily; 2. never to 
listen to the words of Satan whether he speak the truth, accuse 
falsely, or flatter dissemblingly; 3. to watch constantly, especially 
after subduing one attack, for when Satan seems most at rest then 
does he attack most forcibly. Should the soldier fall, he should 
not despair, for there is at hand a spiritual remedy. If he be truly 
in earnest, God will look upon the grace he has rather than that 
which he has not, for with all those who lead a godly life in Christ, 
the power of God is to be made perfect in infirmity. 


In the souldier, two things are to be considered: his resisting 

and his fall. Resistance is an action, whereby the souldier doth 
withstand temptation, through grace working inwardly in 
him. ... To confirme this, these preseruatiues which follow 
are very necessarie. 


J. When thou art tempted to sinne, doe not onely abstaine 
from it, but earnestly loue and follow after the contrarie. 


II. Neuer yeeld or consent to Satans words, whether he 
speake the truth, accuse falsely, or flatter dissemblingly. .. . 


III. One temptation is to be looked for after another, and 
then especially, when our enemy, as though he had made truce 
with vs, is at rest; for the diuell neuer maketh an end of his 
malice. The fall is, whereby the souldier through infirmitie 
fainteth, being subdued by the power of the enemie.... To 
this appertaineth the spirituall remedy. A remedy, is a thing 
hauing aptness to restore him which is fallé, to his former 
estate. And here two things must alwaies be thought on. 


I. If there be a willing minde, euery one is accepted for 
grace which he hath, not for that which he hath not.... 


II. In all these things, whosoeuer will leade a godly life in 


82 Ibid. Cf. Downame, op. ctt., pp. 21-40. 
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Christ, the power of God is to bee made perfect through their 
infirmitie.® 


This last point of envisaging the temporary defeat of the Chris- 
tian soldier forestalls the objection that since the outward token of 
adoption is a New Obedience to the whole law, failure in any one 
point of the law would indicate the absence of adoption and hence 
of justification. It is true that the whole law and all the com- 
mandments of God are comprised under this new obedience, and 
that if a man fail of a set purpose in any one point of the law, he 
is a debtor to the whole law. Furthermore, his obedience must 
come from the whole man, from his body and soul and spirit; it 
must be an earnest and sincere effort to fulfill all of God’s 
commands. However, since the elect are laboring even after 
regeneration under the condemnation of Adam and are burdened 
with the corruption of human nature, a man’s obedience is to be 
judged rather by his effort than by his deeds, by the tenor of his 
life rather than by any particular occasion on which he might fall 
after his conversion and repentance. The best protection and help 
a@ man can have in this matter is frequent and prayerful medita- 
tion on Psalm 15 and the First Epistle of Saint John. 


The outward token of adoption, is New-obedience, whereby a 
man indeauours to obey Gods commandements in his life and 
conuersation:... Now this obedience must not be iudged by 
the rigour of the moral law, for then it should be no token 
of grace, but rather a meanes of damnation: but it must bee 
esteemed and considered as it is in the acceptation of God,... 
esteeming those things done not by the effect & absolute doing 
of them, but by the affection of the doer. And yet lest any man 
should here be deceiued, wee must know that the obedience, 
which is an infallible marke of the childe of God, must be thus 
qualified. First of al, it must not be done vnto some few 
of God’s commandements, but vnto them all without ex- 
ception. . . . Vpright and sincere obedience doth inlarge it 
selfe to all the commandements,... S. James saith, Jam. 
2, 10. “he which faileth in one law, is guilty of all,” that is, 
the obedience to many commandements is indeede before God 
no obedience, but a flat sin, if a man wittingly and willingly 
carrie a purpose to omit any one duty of the law. He that 


8 Tbid., pp. 85-86. Cf. Downame, op. cit., pp. 106-107 for twelve rules of 
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repents of one sinne truly, doth repent of al; & he that liues 
in one knowne sinne without repentance, though he pretend 
neuer so much reformation of life, indeede repents of no sin. 
Secondly, this obedience must extend it selfe to the whole 
course of a mans life after his conuersion & repentance. Wee 
must not iudge a man by an action or two, but by the tenour 
of his life. Such as the course of a mans life is, such is the 
man: thogh he, through the corruption of his nature, fails in 

_ this or that particular actid, yet doth it not preiudice his 
estate before God, so be it hee renue his repentance for his 
seuerall slippes and fals, not lying in any sinne.... Thirdly, 
in outward obedience is required that it proceed from the whole 
man, as the regeneration which is the cause of it, is through 
the whole man in body, soule, and spirit.** 


The Three Assaults 


The Christian soldier can look for three kinds of assaults from 
his enemies, one each directed against his effectual calling, his 
faith, and his sanctification. In the first the tempter endeavors to 
blind his mind and harden his heart least the Word of God work 
in him unto salvation. The Holy Spirit will lend His aid in 
resistance. To those who have not actually been called yet He will 
give the grace of attentive hearing and ingraft the word into their 
hearts that the seed of regeneration might spring up in them; to 
those already called He will grant grace to join the word which 
they hear to the faith they already possess. In order to protect 
himself against this temptation the Christian soldier must take 
the proper preservatives, namely, a premeditation on the power 
and use of the word, diligent attention of the mind, desire of the 
heart, integrity of life, renunciation of all evil affections, sub- 
mission to the message preached, a caching of the word in the 
heart, reverence in the presence of God in Church assemblies. The 
soldier is overcome by either a coldness in receiving the word and 
a neglect of it or by accepting error. His remedy is subjection to 
the judgment and censure of the brethren and ministers. 


The first [assault], is about a Christain mans effectual calling. 
The assault, is the enterprise of the diuell to blind-fold mans 


°4 (reed, p. 286. Cf. Downame, op. cit., pp. 241-243 for the New Obedience, 
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mind, & to harden his heart, least the word of Gop should 
worke in him to saluation... . 


A resistance in those that are to be called, is wrought by the 
spirit of God, that causeth men to lend their eares to heare, 
and doth engraffe the word in their hearts, that the immortall 
seede of regeneration may spring in them..... 


A resistance in those that are called, is when in a sincere heart 
they doe ioyne the word which they haue heard with faith.... 
Here are certaine preseruatives to be noted. 


I. Premeditation of the power and vse of the word... . 
II. Diligent attentid of the mind. 

III. An hungering desire of the heart... . 

IV. Integritie of life. 

V. The casting away of euill affections... . 


VI. The inward consent and agreement of the heart with 
the word preached. 


_VII. An hiding of the word in the heart, lest we should 
sinne. 


VIII. A trembling at the presence of God in the assemblies 
of the Church. ... 


The fall, is either a coldness in receiuing the word, and a 
neglect thereof, or else a falling into errours. The remedie for 
this, is subiection, which must be made to the iudgement & 
censure of the brethren and ministers.*® 


The second assault is directed against faith. In this one Satan 
attempts to create the illusion that the Christian soldier is not of 
the elect, is not justified, has no faith, and therefore must certainly 
be condemned for his sins. The devil chooses his occasions well as 
for instance times of adversity, the recollection of the sinful past, 
the feeling of approaching death. He and his temptations are to 
be resisted by an immediate act of faith and the application of 
Christ and His merits to oneself, for Christ as the object of faith 
is the preservative against this temptation. Any doubt or distrust 
of God’s mercy in election is sinful. The Holy Spirit, however, will — 
remedy the fall by stirring up and increasing faith and suggesting 
the following points for thought and meditation: God’s command 
is that he believe; the promises of God do not exclude any definite 


%5 Golden Chain, p. 86. Cf. Downame, op. cit., pp. 308-375 and pp. 
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man; doubt and despair are grievously sinful; despite seemingly 
natural impossibilities man must believe as Abraham believed; 
God’s mercy and Christ’s merits are infinite; God looks upon the 
effort and desire of obedience rather than its results; once sin is 
forgiven, it is forgiven forever; grace and faith are not destroyed 
by sins of infirmity but rather declared and made manifest; all the 
works of God are contrary to natural expectations. 


~The second assault, is concerning faith. The temptation, is 
an illusion which the diuell calleth into the hearts of godly 
men: as when he saith, Thou art not of the elect: thou art 
not iustified: thou hast no faith: thou must certenely bee 
condemned for thy sinnes. ... The occasions which he taketh 
of these illusions are: 


I. Aduersities: as dangers, losses, persecutions, grievous 
offences... . 


II. The remembrance of sinnes past... . 


III. A feeling of death already at hand. 

A resistance, is made by a true faith applying Christ with all 
his merits particularly, after this manner. I assuredly beleeue 
that I shal not be condemned, but that I am elected, and 
iustified in Christ, and am out of all doubt, that all my sinnes 
are pardoned. ... 

The preseruative, is in temptation, not to behold faith, but the 
object of faith which is Christ.... 

The falling, is doubtfulnesse, and distrust of our election, and 
of Gods mercie. . . 

The remedie is double. First, the operation of the holy Spirit 
stirring vp faith, & increasing the same.... The second, is an 
holy meditation, which is manifold. 

JI. That it is a commandement of God, that wee should 
beleeue in Christ... . 

II. That the Euangelicall promises are indefinite, and doe 
exclude no man, vnlesse peraduenture any man doe exclude 
himselfe.... Also the Sacraments of Baptisme and the Lords 
supper, do to euery one seuerally apply indefinite promises, and 
therefore are very effectual to enforce particular assurance or 
plerophorie of forgiuenes of sinnes. 

III. That doubtfulnesse and despair are most grievous sinnes. 

IV. That contrarie to hope, man must vnder hope, beleeue 
with Abraham. 

V. That God measureth the obedience due vnto him, rather 
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by the affection and desire to obey, then by the act and per- 
formance of it.... 


VI. That the mercie of God, and the merit of Christs 
obedience, beeing both God and man, are infinite... . 


VII. When one sinne is forgiuen, all the rest are remitted 
also; for remission being giuen once without any prescription 
of time, is giuen for euer.... 


VIII. That grace and faith are not taken away by fals of 
infirmitie but thereby are declared and manifest. ... 


IX. That all the workes of God are by contrarie meanes. 
66 


Sanctification is the object of the third assault. Herein Satan 
provokes the Christian soldier to sin according as his particular 
disposition and circumstances offer occasions, diminishing and 
extenuating the sins to which he is being solicited, extolling the 
mercy of God and obscuring the punishment of sin. Satan has for 
his helpers in this temptation particularly the world and the flesh, 
but the Christian soldier has for his strength the Holy Spirit work- 
ing in his heart to stir up good motions and affections to drive 
forth the evil. To help in this danger these preservatives are 
offered him: to account no sin light or small; to flee all occasions 
of sin; to get into the habit of repelling lesser temptations so that 
the greater may more easily be overcome; to apply oneself assidu- 
ously to one’s appointed calling; and finally to oppose the law, the 
judgment of God, the last judgment, the presence of God, etc. 
against the rebellion and loooseness of the flesh. If a man should 
fall Satan will seize the opportunity to aggravate the offense and 
attempt to lead him into despair of forgiveness, but a renewed 
repentance with a truly godly sorrow will assure him once more of 
his salvation. 


The third Assault, is concerning Sanctification. The tentation, 
is a prouoking to sinne, according to the disposition of euery 
man, and as occassion shall offer it selfe. In this tentation, the 
diuell doth wonderfully diminish and extenuate those sins, 
which men are about to commit, partly by obiecting closely the 
mercy of God, and partly by couering or hiding the punishment 
which is due for the sinne. Then there are helpes to further 


6 Tbid., pp. 87-88. Cf. Downame, op. cit., pp. 185-307 and pp. 513-563 
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the diuell in this tentation. First, the flesh, which lusteth 
against the spirit, sometimes begetting euill motions & 
affections, and sometimes by ouerwhelming & oppressing the 
good intents and motions. ... Secondly, the world, which 
bringeth men to disobedience, through pleasure, profit, honour, 
and euill examples. ... Resistance is made by the desire of 
the spirit, which worketh good motions and affections in the 
faithfull, and driueth forth the euill.... 


The preseruatiues are these, whereby men are strengthened in 
resisting. 

I. To account no sinne light or small... . 

II. To auoide all occassions of sinne. To these rather 
agreeth the prouerbe vsed of the plague: Longe, tarde, cito: 
that is, aloofe, slowly, quickely. - 

III. To accustome thy selfe to subdue the lesser sinnes, 
that at the last, thou maiest ouercome the greater. 


IV. To apply thy selfe to thy appointed calling, and alway 
to be busily occupied about something in the same. 


V. To oppose the law, the iudgements of God, and the last 
iudgement, the glorious presence of God, and such like, against 
the rebellion and loosenesse of the flesh... . 


In this tentation, the fall, is when a man being ouertaken, 
falleth into some offence. Here Satan doth wonderfully aggrau- 
ate the offence committed, & doth accuse & terrifie the offendour 
with the iudgements of God.... 


The remedie, is a renued repentance, the beginning whereof 
is sorrow in regard of God, for the same sin.® 


Bearing the Cross 


The second element of the denial of self is the patient bearing 
of whatever crosses God may see fit to send. The faithful Christian 
ought to take up the cross willingly and bear it with patience and 
perseverance. In order to do this it is necessary to use the means 
offered: 1. the strength of the Holy Spirit, and 2. meditation on 
the following facts: the afflictions of the faithful come not by 
chance but by counsel of God; afflictions, though grievous, are yet 
good and profitable, for if accepted in humility they obtain peace 
and holiness of life whereby is proved adoption and is marked out 
the King’s highway to Heaven; God has promised favor, mitigation 


°7 Tbid., pp. 88-89. Cf. Downame, op. cit., pp. 607-676 for the assault 
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of punishment, His presence and deliverance to His Saints; in all 
the troubles of the faithful Christ is the companion and fellow 
traveller; the angels are ready to defend those who fear God. 


The patient bearing of the crosse, teacheth how Christians 
should vndergoe the burden. The crosse, is a certaine measure 
of afflictions, appointed by God, to euery one of the faithfull. 
..- Wee ought to take vp his crosse willingly, euen with both 
hands, when it shall please God to lay it vpon vs. And after 
we haue taken it vp we must beare it with patience and per- 
seuerance.... The preseruatives of patiéce, are: 


J. Strength of the Holy Ghost... . 
JI. An holy meditation, which is manifold. 


I. That the afflictions of the faithfull come not by chance, 
but by the counsell and prouidence of God, which disposeth 
all things in a most excellent sort. ... Hence it is euident, 
that afflictions to the godly are ineuitable.... 


II. That albeit afflicitons are grieuous, yet are they good and 
profitable: for they are helpes, whereby men being humbled for 
their sinnes before God, obtaine peace and holines of life... . 
By this also we gather, that the afflictions of the godly are 
signs of their adoption. ... And that they are to them the 
Kings highway to heauen.... 


JIT. That God hath promised fauour, mitigation of punish- 
ment, his presence, and deliuerance. .. . 


IV. That in all the troubles of the faithfull, Christ is a 
companion. ... 
V. That the angels are readie to defend such as feare God.*8 


The Profession of Christ 


The profession of Christ is the second part of a Christian conver- 
sation or the new obedience. Christ is professed either directly or 
indirectly through His members. He is professed directly in either 
or both of two ways, that is, a continual profession throughout 
life and/or a particular profession in time of danger. Continually 
a Christian should be calling upon the Name of God through Christ, 
his Mediator, by prayer and thanksgiving. In prayer he calls upon 
God for the helps needed to obtain the necessities of life, expressing 
his sense of want and his desire for the grace of God to fulfill 
those wants, at the same time professing his belief before God that 


*8 [bid., pp. 89-90. 
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He in His own good time will grant the petition. In thanksgiving 
with joy and gladness he praises God for His benefits either received 
or promised. 


The profession of Christ... respecteth either Christ himselfe, 
or his mébers: namely the faithful. ... The profession which 
directly concerneth Christ, is either continuall, or onely in 
time of danger. Continual, is the calling vpon the name of 
God, and ought euer to be performed of vs, in the name of 
Christ Iesus, our Mediator . .. by prayer or thanksgiving. 

Praier hath two parts: Petition, and Assent. ... 
Petition, is the first part of prayer, whereby we, according to 
the rule of Gods word, aske his helpe, for the obtaining of 
such necessaries as we want. ... In euery petition wee must 
express two things: I. a sense of our wants. II. A desire of 
the grace of God to supply these wants. ... Assent, is the 
second part of prayer, whereby we beleeue, and professe it 
before God, that he, in his due time, will grant vnto vs those 
requests; which before we haue made vnto his maiestie. ... 
As for the faithfull, howsoeuer in their praiers, they bewray 
many infirmities: yet no doubt they haue a notable sense of 
Gods fauour, especially, when they pray zealously, and often 
vnto the Lord.... Thanksgiuing, is a calling vpon Gods name, 
whereby we with ioy and gladness of heart, doe praise God 
for his benefits either receiued or promised.® 


Christ is professed in times of danger in word and deed: in 
word by a Christian Apology, or a confession of Christ, so often 
as it is required of a Christian or so often as the truth of the 
Christian religion is assailed; in deed by martyrdom if necessary. 
However, if one feels that he is not strong enough to suffer and to 
die for Christ, it is permissible for him to fly from danger so long 
as Christ is not thereby compromised. 


The profession of Christ in dangers, is either in word, or in 
deede. Profession in word, is Christian Apologie, or the con- 
fession of Christ... . Christian Apologie, is the profession of 
Christ in word, when as wee are readie with feare and meeke- 
nesse, to confesse the truth of the Christian religion, so often 
as need requireth; and the glory of God is endangered, euen 
before vnbeleeuers, especially if they be not past hope of 
repentance. . . . Profession, which is in deede, is called 
Martyrdome. Martyrdome is a part of Christian profession, 
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when as a Christian man doth for the doctrine of faith, for 
ilustice, and for the saluation of his brethren, vndergoe the 
punishment of death, imposed vpon him by the aduersaries of 
Christ. ... Notwithstanding, it is lawful for Christians to flie 
in persecution if they finde themselues not sufficiently resolued 
and strengthened by Gods spirit to stand.”° 


Christ is professed indirectly, or in His members, by edification 


and almsgiving. Edification is a particular duty towards the 
brethren by which they are furthered to grow in Christ or invited to 
approach Him. This is accomplished by good example, exhortation, 
comforting, and admonition, though this latter must be done in 
meekness and humility. Almsgiving is a duty for those who are 
able of their abundance to supply the wants of the poor. In 
extraordinary circumstances alms must likewise be given even of 
one’s necessity. 


That profession of Christ, which concerneth his members, 
namely, the Saints and the faithfull ones, is either Edification, 
or Alms. Edification is euery particular duty towards our 
brethren, whereby they are furthered either to grow vp in 
Christ, or els are more surely vnited to him.... To Edification, 
these things which follow appertaine. 


I. To giue good example... 
II. To exhorte. ... 
Iif. To comforte. ... 


IV. To admonish. They shall obserue an holy manner of 
admonition, who in the spirit of meeknes, & as it were, guilty 
of the like infirmitie themselues, doe admonish forthwith all 
their brethren of such faults, as they certenly know by them, & 
that out of Gods word. ... Reliefe peculiar to the godly 
among themselues, is a dutie, whereby the rich doe out of their 
plenty supply the wants of the poore, both according to their 
ability, and sometimes beyond their ability.” 


Perseverance 


As far as the future was concerned the Puritan did not give it 


too much attention in his practical life. It is true that he held 
before his eyes the coming of Christ in glory and majesty, and this 


7° Ibid., p. 90. Cf. Greenham, Works, pp. 363-369 for the profession of 
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was indeed one of the great temper-forming facts in his life, for 
the final coming of Christ in glory was never separated from his 
own glorification as one of Christ’s Saints. But this was something 
to await patiently rather than something to be striven for in 
anxious anticipation, for once he was assured of his election his 
glorification with Christ on the last day of judgment followed 
inevitably since his election was unchangeable and his salvation 
irrevocable. An earnest desire for the coming of Christ and the 
day of judgment that an end might be made to the days of sin” 
and that he might participate in the fellowship of Christ 7* was 
indeed one of the tests by which he could verify his persuasion of 
salvation. But on the whole the average moderate Puritan was 
content to leave that manifestation in the secrecy of the counsel 
of God. He had enough in the present to keep him fully occupied. 

He did spend much of this present, however, preparing for his 
entrance into that future through death. Still, the best preparation 
for death was a good life: 


We should not so much thinke of our death, as to take an 
exact account of our life. For that man cannot die ill, who 
hath liued well: and he seldome dieth well, that hath liued 
badly.** 


Hence, to be fully prepared for death a man must in the present take 
guard against future sins, Not only must he fly from all occasions 
of outward sin, but a constant vigilance must be kept over all his 
thoughts and desires. 


The token that respects sinne to come, is care to preuét 1. 
... And this care shewes it selfe not only in ordering the 
outward actions, but even in the very thoughts of the heart. 
For where the Gospell is of force, it brings “ euery thought into 
captiuitie to the obedience of Christ.” 2Cor. 10, 5.7 


And this vigilance must be maintained “ to the last gaspe of life.” *® 

Should anyone have a great fear of death, he should mediate often 
on these truths: Christ has sanctified man’s death by His own 
and made of it a blessed release from the tyranny of Satan, the 
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world, and the flesh; death rescues him from the perils and dangers 
of sin and fits him for the glorious presence of God and of the 
Saints who have gone before him; the angels hover over him 
ready to transport him immediately into Heaven. Death, then, for 
a man who has been convinced of his election and assured of his 
salvation by the life he has led is not to be feared but to be 
welcomed most happily.7’ 

Such, then, was the testimony of a man’s own heart and con- 
science by which he could authenticate the testimony of the Spirit 
of God to his justification. His endeavor to lead his life in accord 
with the standards of the new obedience demonstrated to him by 
Christ marked him as an adopted son of God, favored by God’s 
choice to be inducted into His family and to be saved and brought 
to glory by the merits of the true son of God, his Lord and 
Mediator, Christ Jesus.7® 


Tuer TROUBLED CONSCIENCE 


But suppose even these tests did not fully assure a man, suppose 
that despite his best efforts, his most vehement desires and his 
most prolonged and detailed self-searching, he could still feel in 
himself only feebly the testimony of the Spirit? Such a one must 
not be dismayed, for he must know that God tries His faithful 
children. So long as he had faith, as small perhaps as the mustard 
seed, yet that were sufficient to ingraft him into Christ. He should 
be assured that patient perseverant effort would bring him a strong 
faith and a perfect assurance. Let him but use the Word of God 
and the Sacraments that he might sense the power of Christ’s 
drawing him unto Himself, and he would eventually receive the 
assurance of his redemption by the passion and death of. Christ. 


Now, if so be all the effects of the spirit are very feeble in 
the godly, they must know this, that God trieth them, yet so as 


77 Tbid., p. 93. 

78 Cf. Shorter summaries of these tests in Greenham, Works, pp. 118-121 
for the marks of a righteous man, and p. 122 for the “sweet and sure 
signes of election to them that are brought low.” Also Dent, The Plaine 
Mans Path-way to Heauen, p. 32, where he lists eight tests; p. 250 where 
he has “nine signes of a sound soule” and “Saint Peters eight markes 
of saluation.” Also Downame, op. cit., pp. 235-248 where he gives ten 
tests and: details each one. 
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they must not therewith be dismaied, because it is most sure, 
that if they haue faith, but as much as a graine of mustard 
seed, and be as weake as a young infat, it is sufficient to 
engraffe them into Christ, & therefore they must not doubt of 
their electid, because they see their faith feeble & the effects of 
the H. Ghost faint within thé.’ 

He must not vtterly despaire, but be resolued of this, that 
though he want assurance now, yet he may obtaine the same 
hereafter. And such must be aduertised to heare the word of 
God preached; & being outwardly of the Church to receiue the 
Sacraments. When wee haue care to come into the Lords 
vineyard, and to conuerse about the winepresse, we shall finde 
the sweete iuyce of heauenly grace pressed forth vnto vs plenti- 
fully by the word and Sacraments, to the comfort of our 
consciences, concerning Gods election.®° 


No more must a man who felt nothing of the effects of the 
Spirit in his heart conclude that he was therefore reprobate, for no 
man might peremptorily set down that either he himself or any 
other was reprobate since God often prefers those who seem farthest 
from Him, as for example the thief on the cross. 


Neither must he, that as yet hath not felt in his heart any of 
those effects, presently conclude that he is a Reprobate.... No 
man may peremptorily set down, that himselfe, or any other is 
a Reprobate. For God doth often times prefer those which 
did seeme to be most of all estranged from his fauour, to be 
in his kingdéde aboue those, who in mans iudgement were the 
children of the kingdome ... as appeareth by that notable 
example of the thiefe vpon the crosse.** 


The judgment of reprobation belongs to God alone for He alone 
knows what He has.determined for every man and He alone knows 
the hearts and the wills of men, what graces have been or will be 
given, what sins have been or will be committed, what the final 
outcome will be. Although in times past God has revealed to 
individuals and to the Church as a whole the reprobation of parti- 
cular persons and groups, at present He has not seen fit to reveal 
His decrees. Therefore, all are bound by the law of love to think 
and wish the best of all men. It is a Christian’s duty to suspend 


7° Golden Chain, p. 113. 
8° Creed, p. 287. 
81 Golden Chain, p. 113. 
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judgment and to pray for the conversion of even the enemies of 
God. Likewise, there is hope as well for those who die amidst 
fearful ravings and blasphemies, for such an ending may be caused 
by diseases of the body over which the soul has no control. Even 
for those who lived and died under popery 


we may well hope the best, & thinke that they were saued: 
for though the Papacy be not the Church of God, & though 
the doctrine of Popery raze the foundation, yet neuerthelesse 
in the very midst of the Romane Papacie, God hath alwaies 
had a remnant which have in some measure truly serued him. 

. And againe, when ordinarie meanes of saluation faile, 
then God can & doth make a supply by meanes extraordinarie, 
and therefore there is no cause why wee should say, that they 
were condemned.®? _ 


8? Creed, pp. 289-290. 


CONCLUSION 


It was this conception of the sinfully depraved nature and the 
divinely determined destiny of the individual fallen man together 
with its application in practical daily life that made for essential ° 
Puritanism and gave to it its predominantly ethical character. 
Underlying the moral force of the Puritan was his conviction that 
human nature was after the fall not only deprived of certain super- 
natural and preternatural gifts but that it was thoroughly depraved 
and utterly incapable even with God’s help of doing anything con- 
dignly meritorious for salvation. With this premise the only inter- 
pretation of the Gospel promises open to him was an arbitrary 
predestination to glory or to damnation which in turn carried with 
it the necessary but repellant corollary that a man’s personal 
actions had no influence whatsoever in deciding his future life. The 
practical results of this corollary, however, could not be admitted 
for the denial of an eternal sanction for human actions meant 
ultimately the destruction of society and not many of the Puritans 
were ready to grant the immanence of the millenium, though there 
were some who confidently prophecied the day and the hour. A 
rationalized return, therefore, of the discarded good works had to 
be achieved. However, since they could no longer be as in medieval 
days an indication that a man was cooperating with God in the 
salvation of his soul, they came to be a test or a rule by which he 
could determine whether or not he was already saved. A man had 
to scrutinize his every action in order to prove to himself that his 
work was really good and not vitiated by bad or unworthy intention 
or purpose. The test of his own salvation, and also of that of his 
brother Saints, was accordingly the strictness with which he and 
they adhered to the commands of the Word. And so personally, and 
communally wherever possible, every detail of the Word became 
a law of equal force. In this way was lost the distinction between 
essentials and non-essentials, between the important and the trivial, 
and out of that loss arose the Puritan’s preoccupation with minutiae. 
It is this preoccupation which is immediately suggested to the 
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mind by the term Puritanism and which is merely another expres- 
sion for his religious temper or moral force. 

In England for almost a century, and certainly during all of 
Elizabeth’s reign, that spirit was confined to individuals or to 
small groups. It did not have the opportunity to impose itself on 
the nation as did its Genevan parent. However with this parental 
example to lend it strength and with frustration and opposition 
to confirm the righteousness of its warfare against the ungodly it 
finally seized the power in England. But in the course of the 
struggle it had added to its native core of self-destruction so 
many distintegrating political overtones that it quickly exhausted 
its apparent strength and managed to survive nationally for less 
than two decades. 

In America, on the other hand, it had its opportunity in more 
favorable circumstances. For a much longer period, therefore, than 
in England was it able to maintain its influence, so much so that 
it ingrained itself into the very fibre of national life. It founded 
schools as well as churches, organized businesses, determined social 
distinctions, and set up governments to enforce its religious, edu- 
cational, economic, and social principles and practices. All these 
it disseminated in its literature until it became the predominant 
mould for thought and action in America. 

But as the Puritanism of the Old World carried within itself 
the seeds of self-destruction so the Puritanism of the New World 
was doomed of its own corrosive nature. These seeds brought forth 
their distinctive fruits even in the days of its early affluence as 
is witnessed by the attitude of both Puritan and Pilgrim alike to 
the Strangers in their midst whether Dissenter from home or 
Indian from the wilderness. Finally the full harvest was reaped in 
the hypercritical code of private and public conduct which the 
Puritan attempted to foist on the country as a whole. Repudiation 
of the Puritan spirit was inevitable, but Puritanism has somewhat 
strangely been absolved of the theological responsibility of that 
spirit and of those consequences of it which still darken American 
life and thought. The result of this absolution is that anomaly 
possible only to the modern mind, a religion without a theology, 
an ethics without doctrine, and a religious temper and a moral 
force without a specific dogmatic basis. 
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